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MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS IN THE U.S. PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


By William S. Lofquist 


Tracking the merger and acquisition activities of U.S. 
industry is a task assigned to several government agencies 
and numerous private organizations. Awareness of who 
ties with whom is a part of the regulatory functions of the 
U.S. Justice Department and the U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission, to cite two examples. Studies prepared by 
these agencies tend to be restricted in their distribution, 
since they may deal explicitly with information on in- 
dividual establishments or companies. ' 

In contrast, the Bureau of the Census has collected 
and published selected data on U.S. mergers and acquisi- 
tions since 1971. The Census goal is to provide basic 
statistical information on the amount and type of merger 
activity in the economy and on the economic charac- 
teristics of both acquiring firms and their acquisitions. 
Part of the Bureau's rationale is to supply data so that 
more accurate economic indicators and tools necessary to 
measure the performance of the economy could be made 
available to officials in the government and private sector 
involved in setting economic policy. 

Census has issued three detailed reports on mergers 
and acquisitions: the first, released in 1971, covered the 


period 1964-67.? The second report covered the period 
1967-71. The third report in this series is now available, 
providing statistics for the years 1972-74. 


Statistical Coverage 


The U.S. graphic arts industry contains about 42,000 
establishments; more than 80 percent of these firms have 
fewer than 20 employees. Census coverage of mergers and 
acquisitions in this industry is severely limited, since the 
Bureau obtains data only on domestic multiestablishment 
companies with 500 or more employees. This employ- 
ment-size limitation prevents the Census Bureau from 
covering more than a small percentage of the total graphic 
arts merger and acquisition activity. Barely 300 printing 
and publishing firms—out of the industry's 42,000 
establishments—have 500 or more employees. 

An additional limitation is that the Census data relate 
solely to mergers and acquisitions by domestic firms. The 
U.S. book and periodical publishing industries, however, 
have recently experienced an influx of interest by foreign 
investors. A limited amount of data on merger and ac- 
quisition activity by foreign 
published by the Commerce 


firms is collected and 


'See “Mergers in the Printing and Publishing Industries 
and Publishing, Vol. 9, No. 4, October 1968, p. 8-12 

See ‘Mergers and Acquisitions,” Printing and Publishing, Vol. 13 
No. 1, January 1972, p. 6-12 


Printing 


Department's Office of 


Foreign Direct Investment in the United States. Although 
the information released by this agency is not necessarily 
in conformance with the Gove:inment’s Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) system, the data have the ad- 
vantage of not being limited by the 500 or more employee 
stipulation that is placed upon merger and acquisition 
Statistics issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Graphic Arts Acquisitions 


Since newspaper publishing occupies such an impor- 
tant position in the U.S. media community, the buying, 
selling, and merging of newspapers is both a highly visible 
activity and one of widespread interest. Transitions of 
ownership and possibly management in the book and 
periodical field tend to be less prominently displayed 
compared to the activities of newspaper publishers. But 
the Census data reveal a significant amount of merger and 
acquisition activity in two segments of the graphic arts in- 
dustry that do not generally receive much public atten- 
tion: miscellaneous publishing and commercial printing. 

Table | provides census statistics on U.S. printing and 
publishing merger and acquisition activity for selected 
periods between 1968 and 1974. Six groupings of graphic 
arts industries are displayed, with each group identified as 
to its composite SIC codings. Data are shown for the years 
1968-74 for all acquiring companies whose total employ- 
ment is 2,500 or more. Acquiring companies with 500 or 
more employees show merger and acquisition statistics for 
the years 1973 and 1974. 

Merger and acquisition activity by newspaper 
publishing companies has assumed substantial propor- 
tions. Multiestablishment newspaper companies 
(“chains”) have become such active acquirers of 
heretofore single establishment (“independent”) opera- 
tions that the Congress has before it several proposals 
designed to maintain the nonalined positions of the 
smaller newspaper establishments. As shown in table 1, 
the Census Bureau recorded the acquisition of 139 
establishments in 35 separate transactions involving large 
(2,500 or more employees) newspaper companies in the 
years 1968-74. Fifty-eight of the acquired firms also pri- 
marily were engaged in newspaper publishing. For 34 of 
the acquired establishments, newspaper publishing was a 
secondary activity, while 47 establishments acquired by 
newspaper companies in the year 1968-84 had no 
newspaper operations. 

Book and periodical publishing and printing com- 
panies showed a total of 15 instances of merger or acquisi- 
tion activity over the period 1968-74 by firms with 2,500 
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Table 1.—Acquiring Companies and Their Acquisitions, by U.S. Printing and Publishing Companies, 1968-1974 


Establishments acquired 








New or other 
Same enterprise |Secondary activities 
activities for 
industry category of acquiring 
acquiring 
as acquiring companies 


Acquiring companies: 
Total 


companies 





Employment size class 


and enterprise industry ] 
ategory of acquiring 
ympanies, and year 
of acquisition 


Paid Paid Paid 
Number | employ employ employ - employ - employ - 
of of ment for ment for ment for ment for ment for 
com estab the week the week the week the week the week 
panies lish including including including including including 
ments March March March March March 
12th 12th 12th 12th 12th 


Paid Paid 





more 


109.644 
61,554 
61,027 

34,634 


more 


more 


more 


more 


sllaneous Publishing and 
ng Cards (SIC's 274,277 


panies with 2 5UU or more 
yyees 
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197 
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Table 1.—Acquiring Companies and Their Acquisitions, by U.S. Printing and Publishing Companies, 
1968-1974—Con. 





Establishments acquired 





New or other 
activities for 
acquiring 
companies 


Same enterprise |Secondary activities 

Acquiring companies< 
industry category of acquiring 
, as acquiring companies 
Employment size class 
and enterprise industry 
category of acquiring Paid Paid Paid Paid Paid 
companies, and year Number | Number | employ employ - employ Estab employ - employ 

of acquisition of of ment for ment for ment for lish ment for ment for 
com- estab- | the week the week the week] ments | the week the week 
panies lish including including including including including 
ments March March March March March 
12th 12th 12th 12th 12th 























‘Companies with 500 or more 
employees 

1973 

1974 


Commercial! printing and business 
forms (SIC's 275, 276) 


Companies with 2,500 or more 
employees 

1968-71 

1972 

1973 

1974 


Companies with 500 or more 
employees 

1973 

1974 


Bookbinding and printing trade serv- 
ices (SIC's 278, 279) 


Companies with 2,500 or more 
employees 

1968-71 

1972 

1973 

1974 


Companies with 500 or more 
employees 

1973 22 2 A 2 A — 

1974 33 11 B 5 A 6 






































Note: Detail may not add to totals due to independent rounding. Data for employment are withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
The employment size range is indicated by one of the following symbols 


A - Less than 20 employees E - 500 to 999 employees - 10,000 to 24,999 employees 


B - 20 to 99 employees F - 1,000 to 2,499 employees 25,000 to 49,999 employees 
C - 100 to 249 employees G - 2,500 to 4,999 employees - 50,000 to 99,999 employees 
D - 250 to 499 employees H - 5,000 to 9,999 employees - 100,000 to employees or more 
- Represents zero 
n.a—Not available 
‘Employment size classes are assigned based on the March 12 Paid Employment of each company and its establishments acquired during the year 
?Data for acquiring companies include all acquisitions made during the year 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





or more employees. Companies classified as periodical 


publishers acquired 26 establishments in this time span, 
while book printers acquired 48 establishments. It 1s nota 
ble that none of the 26 establishments acquired by the 
large periodical companies were primarily engaged in 
periodical publishing, reflecting a desire on the part of the 
icquiring firms to diversify their business operations 
Periodical publishing was at least a secondary activity, 
however, in 14 of the 26 acquired companies. This search 
for diversity was even more evident among the acquisi- 
tions of U.S. book publishers and book printers. Of the 48 
establishments acquired between 1968 and 1974, only two 
had book publishing/book printing as their primary ac- 
tivity; 38 engaged in neither book publishing nor book 
printing as even a secondary business activity. 

lhe combined grouping of miscellaneous and greeting 
card publishers acquired more establishments than any 
other segment of the graphic arts industry. Between 1968 
and 1974, the large U.S. miscellaneous and greeting card 
publishing companies acquired 164 establishments 
through | 1 company transactions. Most of this acquisition 
ictivity occurred in the period 1968-71, and more than 90 
vercent of the acquired firms were not engaged in either 
miscellaneous or greeting card publishing. 

Commercial printing and manifold business form 
companies with 2,500 or more employees acquired 118 
establishments in the years covering 1968-74. Only 4 of 
the acquired firms were directly engaged in commercial 
printing or business forms production, but 34 of the 
establishments performed one or both of these operations 


as secondary activities 


Firms Acquired 1973-74 


Table | explores the U.S. graphic arts industry from 
le point of view of the company who ts seeking out firms 
for the purpose of merger or acquisition. Table 2, in con- 
trast, examines the merger and acquisition activities of the 
graphic arts industry from the standpoint of the establish- 
ment that has been acquired. In 1973, for example, 58 
printing and publishing establishments were acquired by 
$3 large (SOO or more employees) companies. Seventeen 
of these 33 companies were also engaged in printing and 
publishing in 1973 
As noted in table 2, the most desirable firms for pur- 
poses of merger or acquisition are newspaper publishing 
establishments. In the period 1973-74, 29 U.S. newspaper 
establishments were acquired, more than twice as many as 


9 


any other segment of the graphic arts industry. These 
establishments were acquired by 17 companies, only one 
of which was not already engaged in newspaper publish- 
ing 

Book and periodical printing and publishing 
establishments were less eagerly sought after as firms 


ofiering merger or acquisition potential than their 
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newspaper colleagues. Eight periodical establishments 
were acquired by 3 companies in the period 1973-74, 
while 10 book establishments were being acquired by 9 
companies in the same time frame 

Aside from newspapers, the next most active merger 
or acquisition candidates among all U.S. graphic arts 
firms were establishments engaged in commercial printing 
or manifold business forms. In 1973-74 there were 13 
commercial printing/manifold business form establish- 
ments acquired by 12 companies. 

The period 1973-74 saw 12 greeting card/- 
miscellaneous publishing establishments acquired by 5 
companies, with none of the 5 previously engaged in either 
greeting card or miscellaneous publishing. 


Graphic Arts Divestitures 


Table 3 provides Census statistics on divestitures 
made by large (500 or more employees) printing and 
publishing companies in 1973-74. The data show the sale 
of 126 establishments by 53 U.S. graphic arts companies 
in this 1973-74 time span. 

The largest number of divested establishments came 
from the commercial printing/manifold business forms 
segment. Fifty-five establishments with total employment 
of 2,492 were sold by 21 commercial printing/manifold 
business forms companies over the period 1973-74. 

Newspaper publishing companies also were active in 
the divestiture field, with 17 companies selling 36 
establishments in 1973-74. Total employment in these 36 
establishments probably exceeded 2,500 persons. 

Two items should be noted with regard to the 
divestiture data shown in table 3: 


1. Data on divestitures appear only for those divest- 
ing companies whose employment is 500 or more. 
The Census collects no information on divestitures 
by companies with fewer than 500 employees. 
Establishments divested need not necessarily be 
engaged in either printing or publishing, although 
the parent company must be so classified. In table 
3, for example, the 16 establishments sold by 6 
newspaper publishing companies in 1973 may in 
fact include an indeterminate number of establish- 
ments not engaged in newspaper publishing. 


Summary 


Merger and acquisition activity by U.S. printers and 
publishers has always been relatively strong, but the past 
decade has seen, if anything, an increase in this trend. The 
large number of graphic arts firms and the generally small 
size of these establishments has by tradition made the in- 


dustry amenable to mergers and acquisitions. Many print- 


ers and publishers now find themselves in an era of 
heightened competition for both markets and capital 
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funds, and for a number of firms the opportunities or un- 
of ot 
merger or acquisition route 


certainties the future dictate consideration the 

Since the Census statistics are limited to domestic firms 
with 500 or more employees, it is evident that the data dis- 
play an incomplete picture of merger and acquisition ac- 
tivity the U.S. printing industry. 
However, the statistics are representative of industry 
trends and provide insight to the degree of intraindustry 
acquisition activity taking place among large U.S. firms. 


[hose graphic 500 


in and publishing 


arts companies with or more 


employees, for example, were engaged in 49 
merger/acquisition transactions in 1973-74 and acquired 
149 establishments. 

Some of the merger and acquisition statistics discussed 
in this report appear in the Census Bureau publication 
Mergers & 1972-74, MA(72-74), March 


1978. Copies of this publication may be obtained from the 


Acguisitions 


Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or any U.S. Department 
of Commerce Field Office. 


Table 2.—U.S. Printing and Publishing Establishments Acquired in 1973 and 1974 


(Data are shown only for companies with 


500 or more employees) 
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Table 3.—U.S. Printing and Publishing Divesting Companies and their Divestitures: 1973 and 1974 


(Data are shown only for companies with 500 or more employees) 





Establishments sold during 
Divesting companies' 
the year 
Paid employment for Paid employment for 
company and year of Number of Number of the week including Number of the week including 
divestiture companies | establishments March 12th establishments March 12th 





Category of divesting 





Newspapers 
1973 
1974 
Periodicals 
1973 
1974 
Books 
1973 
1974 
Greeting cards and miscellaneous publishing 
1973 
1974 
Commercial printing and business forms 
1973 
1974 
Bookbinding and printing services 
1973 
1974 


262 36,540 16 
313 36,432 20 


90 F 
38 F 


94 




















Note: Detail may not add to totals due to independent rounding. Data for employment are withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual 
companies. The employment size range is indicated by one of the following symbols 


A - Less than 20 employees E - 50 to 999 employees | - 10,000 to 24,999 employees 


B - 20 to 99 employees F - 1,000 to 2,499 employees J - 25,000 to 49,999 employees 
C - 100 to 249 employees G - 2,500 to 4,999 employees K - 50,000 to 99,999 employees 
D - 250 to 499 employees H - 5,000 to 9,999 employees 
Represents zero 
Data for divesting companies includes data for all establishments sold during the year 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


L - 100,000 employees or more 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Graphic Industries 


By Charles R. Cook 


An annual survey of collective bargaining agreements 
between printing trade unions and employers in major 
U.S. cities is conducted each year by the Occupational 
Wage Structures Division of the Office of Wages and In- 
dustrial Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Although the July 1975-July 1976 wage gain of 6.9 
percent for all unionized printing trades workers was 
below the 8.2 percent wage gain reported for all workers 
in the United States under major collective bargaining 
agreements (those covering at least 1,000 workers), union 
employees of the graphic industries remain among the 
highest paid of all U.S. manufacturing workers. 


Wage Trends 


Printing union employees saw their wage rates move 
to $7.90 an hour in the 1975-76 period, up from $7.39 per 
hour received during the previous 12 months. This in- 
crease reflects the continued growth in printing trade 
wages. In the 10-year span 1966-76, union wage rates for 
printing trade workers advanced at an average annual rate 


of 7.2 percent. Between 1966 and 1971 the average rate of 


change was 6.8 percent, but this jumped to an annual 
average of 7.5 percent in the 1971-76 time period. A 
review of annual percentage increases in hourly wages for 
printing trade workers is shown below. 


Table 1.—Percent increases in average union wage 
rates’ in printing trades, United States, 1966-76 





All Book Newspaper |Commercial 
Year printing | and job jestablishments | lithography 
trades shops 





July to July 
1966-67 41 3.5 48 (2) 
1967-68 5.0 5.2 5.1 40 
1968-69 6.6 6.3 6.6 76 
1969-70 8.3 8.2 79 9.7 
1970-71 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.5 
1971-72 8.0 8.0 8.3 6.9 
1972-73 6.3 7.4 5.6 5.5 
1973-74 8.1 7.1 8.6 9.1 
1974-75 8.5 8.8 8.2 84 
1975-76 6.9 6.9 7.1 6.5 

















‘Basic (minimum) wage rates, excluding holiday, vacation, or 
other benefit payments made regularly or credited to the worker 
each pay period 

2Year-to-year changes in lithography rates were calculated and 
included in the total for the first time in 1967-68 


Wage Rate Purchasing Power 


In the July 1975-76 year the actual purchasing power 
of printing industry wage rates rose an average of 1.5 per- 
cent. This value derives from the 5.4 percent increase in 
the Consumer Price Index which was more than offset by 
the 6.9 percent advance in union wages of the printing 
trades. The July 1976 index of real wages in the industry 
was 112.8 on a 1967 base, rising above the July 1974 level 
after 2 years of decline. (See table 2.) 


Table 2.— The movement of real wages for all printing 
trades workers over the past decade 


Index of real 
wage rates 
(July 1967=100) 


Annual percent 
change in real 
wage rates 


July: 
1967 1.2 100.0 
1968 7 100.7 
1969 1.1 101.8 
1970 2.4 104.2 
1971 5.8 110.2 
1972 5.0 115.7 
1973 6 116.4 
1974 -3.4 112.4 
1975 -1.2 111.1 
1976 1.5 112.8 


Coverage 


Data for this article are based on union rates in effect 
on July 1, 1976, reported for approximately 88,200 print- 
ing trades workers in 66 cities included in the BLS survey. 
Data were obtained primarily from local union officials 
by mail questionnaire. In some instances Government 
representatives visited local union officials to obtain the 
desired information. 

Four printing trades unions represented virtually all 
of the workers included in the study. Hand compositors, 
machine operators, and machine tenders are represented 
by the International Typographical Union (ITU). The 
Graphic Arts International Union (GAIU) represents 
bindery workers, bookbinders, photoengravers, and most 
craft workers under commercial lithography contracts. 
Press operators and press assistants—outside of commer- 
cial lithography—electrotypers, and stereotypers are 
represented by the International Printing and Graphic 
Communications Union (IPGCU), and mailers by the In- 
ternational Mailers’ Union (IMU). 





lhe union wage rates and hours reported were agreed 
on through collective bargaining between trade unions 
and employers, and defined as (1) the basic (minimum) 
wage rates—excluding holiday, vacation, or other benefit 
payments made regularly or credited to the worker each 
pay period—and (2) the maximum schedules of hours at 
straight-time rates. Rates over the negotiated minimum, 
which may be paid for special qualifications or other 
reasons, are excluded. 


Highest Rates Are In Offset 


The average hourly wage rate for selected crafts with- 
in the printing trades appear in table 4. These classifica- 
tions are shown under the categories of (1) book and job, 
i.c., book printing and commercial (job) printing, (2) 
newspaper printing and publishing, and (3) lithography. 

Generally, workers under union contract in 
lithographic crafts had the highest average wage rate dur- 
ing the contract period studied. Artists, at $9.19 had the 
highest hourly wage; Press Assistants and Feeders, at 
$7.69 an hour, the lowest. Workers under contract in the 
newspaper industry averaged wage increases of 7.1 per- 
cent in the July 1975-76 period, raising the average hourly 
rate to $8.17. Mailers recorded the lowest hourly rate— 
$7.84—while photoengravers on night shift work had the 
highest hourly rate—$8.95. The average hourly rate for 
contracts in book and job shops was $7.41, with photo- 
engravers receiving $9.09 per hour and bindery workers 
receiving $4.99 per hour, the lowest union rate for all 
crafts in the graphic industries. 

Che degree of change in the hourly wage rate is shown 
in table 6. Changes in wage rates affected 91.6 percent of 
union members in the graphic industries. Almost one- 
third of all unionized printing trades workers had hourly 
wage increases of 8 percent'or more in the 1975-76 
period. Not every worker covered by union contract 
received an increase in hourly wage rates but more than 
96 percent of all trade workers in lithography registered a 
gain; 93 percent of the workers in book and job contracts, 
and 86 percent of the union members in newspaper plants 
recorded an increase in their hourly rate 

\s shown in table 8, the 40-hour, straight time work 
week has become a thing of the past to virtually all mem- 
bers of printing trade unions. The book and job printing 
classification has only 2 percent of its members on a 40- 
hour week. Less than | percent of both newspaper 
employment and lithographic employment are on a 40- 


hour per week contract 


Reg:onal Rates Vary Significantly 


‘ables 9 and 10 provide data on union wage rates for 
pr.ating trades employees in the nine geographic regions 
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of the United States and selected cities. On a regional 
basis, employees in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
Regions have negotiated the highest hourly wage rates. 
However, craft wages vary significantly from skill to skill 
among the different regions (table 9). 

The spread in hourly wage rates are most pronounced 
among the selected cities. In table 10, data are shown for 
the three printing trade classifications, according to four 
population size-groupings of major U.S. cities. Hourly 
rates run the gamut from $10.09 (lithography contracts in 
Milwaukee) to $4.75 (book and job contracts in St. 
Petersburg, Fla.). 

Differences in the hourly rate among the three indus- 
try groups resulted from the way workers were distributed 
among the cities surveyed, as well as from industry pay 
relationships within the cities. 

The table below illustrates variations in industry pay 
relationships and employment mix among the six largest 
cities in the study. For example, these six large cities (with 
populations of a million or more) showed a 7 percent 
differential between average rates in lithography and 
those in book and job shops. The spread between the two 
industry segments for all cities in the study was 17 percent. 
Although lithography contracts typically had the highest 
hourly rate, the data show that in New York City, with 
with the largest concentration of graphic industry 
workers, the hourly rate for lithography workers under 
union contract was the lowest paying of the three craft seg- 
ments. 


Table 3.—Average union wage rates of printing trades 
workers in the 6 largest cities, July 1, 1976 





Newspaper 
establishment 
shop workers workers workers 
Percent Percent Percent 


A of all A of all a of all 
r r r 
a workers rising workers reatenay workers 
wage on wage a wage tis 
r rate rat 
we industry . industry -” 


branch branch 


Commercial 


Book and job lithography 





industry 
branch 





United States’ $7.41 100 $8.17 100 $8.67} 100 
6 cities, total 8.43 37 8.77 27 8.99 46 
Chicago 8.41 7 8.70 6 9.43 16 
Detroit 7.50 3 8.38 3 8.97 
Houston 6.97 1 6.88 2 7.57 
Los Angeles 7.26 4 8.25 1 9.25 
New York 9.33 18 9.83 11 8.56 
Philadelphia 6.53 4 7.56 4 8.77 























‘Calculated from wage-rate data relating to all cities of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, according to the 1970 census 

2Calculated from wage-rate data for the 6 cities listed, include all cities of 
1 million inhabitants or more, according to the 1970 census 

“Less than 0.5 percent 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals 
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The following considerations should be kept in mind 

in examining wage differences: 

(1) The averages are influenced by differences in 
union wage rates for individual cities and by 
differences in the occupational composition for a 
given industry branch among the cities; 

a particular craft may not be covered by a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement in some cities and 
would thus be excluded from the survey, whereas 
all or part of the workers in the craft may be 
covered in other cities, and 

certain types of work are more prevalent in some 
cities than in others. 


Availability of Complete Report 


The full report, Union Wages and Hours; Printing In- 
dustry, July 1, 1976 (Bulletin 1986), was prepared by 
Mary Kay Rieg of the Occupational Wage Structures 
Division, Office of Industrial Relations, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Copies of the complete report 


Wages and 


are available for $3 through any regional office of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 20402. 


Table 4.—Average wage rates and changes by trade: 
United States 


(Average union hourly wage rates in the printing trades, July 1, 1976, 
and changes in rates, July 1, 1975-76) 





Change from July 
1,19752 





Average 
rate Cents- 
per hour'| per-hour|Percent 


Change from July 
1, 19753 





Average 
rate Cents- 
per hour'| per-hour|Percent 














All printing trades $7.90 51 6.9 


Book and job? 7.41 6.9 
Bindery workers (Journeyman Il) 4.99 43 94 
Bookbinders (Journeymen I) 7.48 50 7.1 
Compositors, hand 8.47 50 6.2 
Electrotypers 7.19 38 5.6 
Machine operators 8.24 48 6.2 
Machine tenders (machinists) 8.55 51 6.4 
Mailers 6.00 42 758 
Photoengravers 9.09 52 6.0 
Press assistants and feeders 7.76 47 6.5 
Press operators, cylinder 7.58 49 6.9 
Press operators, platen 6.48 44 7.3 
Stereotypers 7.87 6.1 
Camera operators 8.04 53 7.1 
Platemakers 7.41 48 6.9 
Strippers 7.79 51 7.0 


Newspapers 8.17 54 7.1 
Daywork 7.94 53 71 
Nightwork 8.41 56 7.2 

Compositors, hand 8.14 49 6.4 
Daywork 7.99 49 6.6 
Nightwork 8.30 49 6.3 

Machine operators 8.42 55 6.9 
Daywork 8.15 51 6.6 
Nightwork 8.64 58 7.2 

















Machine tenders (machinists) 8.23 6.7 
Daywork 8.11 6.8 
Nightwork 8.38 6.6 

Mailers 7.84 8.9 
Daywork 7.61 8.3 
Nightwork 8.09 9.5 

Photoengravers 8.74 7.5 
Daywork 8.58 7.0 
Nightwork 8.95 8.2 

Press operators, web (journeymen) 8.06 6.3 
Daywork 7.78 ¢ 6.7 
Nightwork 8.36 6.0 

Press operators-in-charge 8.66 7.1 
Daywork 8.36 7.7 
Nightwork 8.97 6.6 

Stereotypers 8.27 9.2 
Daywork 7.85 8.8 
Nightwork 8.69 9.6 


Lithography 8.67 6.5 
Artists 9.19 6.8 
Camera operators 9.01 7.0 
Platemakers 8.86 55 6.6 
Press assistants and feeders 7.69 48 6.7 
Press operators, offset 8.96 52 6.1 
Strippers 8.80 55 6.7 





‘Average rates based on all rates in effect July 1, 1976; each 
union rate was weighted by the number of union members at each 
reported rate 

2Based on comparable rates for 1975 and 1976, and weighted by 
the number of union members at each reported rate in 1976 

3Relatively few workers in book and job or lithography shops 
were employed on nightwork; therefore, data on such workers were 
excluded from the survey 


NOTE: Variations in the size of annual increases from survey to 
survey may reflect, in part, variations in timing of negotiations. Wage 
rates and increases indicated reflect rates available and payable on 
July 1 of the survey year, and do not include increases made later 
that are retroactive to July 1 or before. Such retroactive increases 
are included in the wage rates reported in the following year's 
survey 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Table 5.—Wage rate distribution by trade: United States 


(Percent distribution of union printing trades workers by hourly wage rate and trade, July 1, 1976) 





Percent of union workers whose rates per hour were 
Average 
Trade rate $5.00 $5.50 $6.50 $7.00 $7.50 $8.00 $8.50 $9.00 
per and and and and and and and and 

hour under under under under under under under under 
$5.50 $6 00 $7.00 $7.50 $8.00 $8.50 $9.00 $9.50 








$7.90 2.6 5.1 91 13.1 13.4 14.2 85 
7 41 1 93 98 114 97 9.0 3.0 
os (Journeymen ti 499 ‘ 299 4 

(Journeymen |) 7 48 97 95 18.9 10.7 66 25 

sositors. hand 47 , 21 148 9.0 99 11.3 (3) 
Electro 19 0 51 344 3.3 30.8 

Machine operators 24 7 { 15.3 121 96 58 

Machine tenders (machinists) 55 é : 129 55 74 

Mailers 5.00 ( 2 10.7 45 1.2 19 

Photoengravers 09 14 40 39 

ress stants and feeders 76 ‘ 9.0 8.1 12 

ylinder 15.0 25.2 

5, platen 4 , 157 86 a 

5 24.1 

175 83 

208 94 

15.7 


93 16.3 46 
92 238 34 
93 8.7 58 
68 15.3 38 
34 26.3 28 
41 3 49 
5.3 16.3 66 
18 309 76 
8.1 46 59 
66 148 42 
43 23.2 47 
94 47 3.5 
120 17.7 22 
149 18.7 16.3 1.0 
9.0 16.5 116 3.4 
76 119 147 8.7 
67 13.7 13.9 63 
88 97 15.8 140 
(journeymen) ( 13.7 166 13.7 15.7 34 
172 21.2 11.4 1.9 9 
10.1 118 16.0 29.8 59 
6.2 145 27.1 10.7 199 
88 207 39.9 74 24 
35 81 140 141 378 
13.9 218 6.2 25 60 
18.0 30.4 8.0 11.2 
125 98 13.2 45 5.0 9 


28 7.1 110 21.3 183 146 47 
(3) 5 26 29.8 16.4 32.3 76 
10 31 56 8.4 26.8 26.3 24.4 13 
: 22 19 11.4 5.2 347 248 16.2 31 
; and feeders 5 ; : 5 48 223 28.2 269 97 3 (3) 

ttset 5 24 3.6 45 146 16.9 21.8 177 83 


38 3.1 9.7 79 316 25.0 13.4 5.0 


















































rs were distributed as follows 0.1 percent at $3 and under $3.50, 1.1 percent at $3.50 and under $4; 4.3 percent at $4 and under $4.50; and 6.0 percent at $4.50 and under $5 
fS were distributed as follows: 03 percent at $3 and under $3.50, 5.4 percent at $3.50 and under $4; 22.1 percent at $4 and under $4.50; and 26.6 percent at $4.50 and under $5 
S$ than 5 percent 
‘Workers were distributed as follows: 5.2 percent at $4 and under $4.50; and 45.5 percent at $4.50 and under $5 
were at $11 and under $11 50 


ause of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 10¢ 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Table 6.—Percent changes in wage rates by trade: United States 


(Percent distribution of union printing trade workers by percent changes in wage rates and by trade, July 1, 1975-76) 





Percent of union workers affected by increases of- 

Percent affected Less 6 8 10 12 14 
by than and and and and 

2 under under 

increase | No change | percent 10 12 14 16 











All printing trades 916 8.2 14 5.5 33 


Book and job 93.7 58 2.5 5.0 1.0 
Bindery workers (Journeyman I!) 92.1 79 27 41 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |) 93.1 48 64 
Compositors, hand 923 77 3.0 
Electrotypers 91.2 88 23 5 
Machine operators 90.9 91 7 75 
Machine tenders (machinists) 875 125 25 499 21.5 
Mailers 928 72 248 480 
Photoengravers 93.1 69 i8 11.4 29.7 
Press assistants and feeders 98.1 19 51.0 95 
Press operators, cylinder 96.7 32 7 228 25.2 
Press operators, platen 99.1 50.6 155 
Stereotypers 918 558 13.7 
Camera operators 996 36.3 23.8 
Platemakers 99.7 412 17.5 
Strippers 100.0 29.2 22.4 


Newspapers 86.3 27.3 18.7 
Daywork 868 293 19.1 
Nightwork 85.8 25.4 18.4 

Compositors, hand 89.4 28.7 23.7 
Daywork 90.4 28.7 246 
Nightwork 88.4 28.7 22.9 

Machine operators 92.0 K 30.5 30.9 
Daywork 91.2 313 29.6 
Nightwork 92.7 . 30.0 32.0 

Machine tenders (machinists) 878 33.7 26.1 
Daywork 89.0 36.3 256 
Nightwork 86.4 30.5 266 

Mailers 914 28.4 10.2 
Daywork 89.7 33.8 108 
Nightwork 93.2 226 96 

Photoengravers 93.6 : 25.0 97 47 
Daywork 92.1 € 26.5 11.5 47 
Nightwork 95.6 229 73 46 

Press operators, web (journeymen) 705 295 20.7 113 5.2 
Daywork 73.7 263 22.4 13.4 41 
Nightwork 67.2 328 19.0 9.1 64 

Press operators-in-charge 716 28.4 17.4 81 67 
Daywork 757 243 66 185 11.4 85 
Nightwork 673 32.7 155 16.3 46 48 

Stereotypers 942 58 155 35.2 183 18 
Daywork 93.1 69 158 42.1 173 
Nightwork 953 47 15.3 28.3 19.3 36 


Lithography 96.7 33 26.3 163 25.2 67 121 
Artists 96 8 32 27.2 18.9 11.9 88 184 
Camera operators 968 3.2 23.2 16.3 243 78 12.1 
Platemakers 985 15 269 123 31.0 74 11.2 
Press assistants and feeders 976 24 23.4 19.2 273 47 94 
Press operators, offset 96.3 3.7 30.7 15.7 249° 6.0 10.1 
Strippers 95.2 48 21.1 15.6 243 89 187 












































‘Workers were distributed as follows: 10.9 percent at 20 and under 22 percent; and 0.4 percent at 26 and under 28 percent 
2Less than 05 percent 
Sail workers were at 20 and under 22 percent 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals 
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Table 7.—Cents-per-hour changes in wage rates by trade: United States 


Percent distribution of union printing trade workers by cents-per-hour changes in wage rates and by trade, July 1, 1975-76) 
- enn 





Percent of union workers affected by cents-per-hour increases 
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Table 8.—Weekly hours: United States 


(Percent distribution of union printing trades workers by straight-time weekly hours, July 1, 1976) 





| Percent of union workers whose straight-time hours per week were— 
Average 
weekly Over Over 
hours 30 35 
and and 
under 
35 37.5 








All printing trades 14.2 


Book and job 8.2 
Bindery workers (Journeymen Il) 15.3 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |) 11.5 
Compositors, hand re 
Electrotypers 25.5 
Machine operators 8.3 
Machine tenders (machinists) 1.9 
Mailers . 5 
Photoengravers : 1.1 
Press assistants and feeders 2.0 
Press operators, cylinder §.7 
Press operators, platen 2.9 
Stereotypers 
Camera operators 3.0 
Platemakers 2.0 
Strippers i 3.7 


Newspapers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Compositors, hand 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine operators 
Daywork 
Nightwork. 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Mailers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Photoengravers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Press operators, web (journeymen) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Press operators-in-charge 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Stereotypers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Lithography 
Artists 
Camera operators 
Platemakers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Press operators, offset 
Strippers 





























‘All workers were at 40 hours 
2Less than 0.05 per cent 
3All workers were at 30 hours 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Table 9.—Average wage rates: Regions 


(Average union hourly wage rates in the printing trades by region’ and by trade, July 1, 1976) 





United | New | Middle | Border South- | Great | Middle 
Southeast 


Trade States | England | Atlantic | States west Lakes West 


Mountain | Pacific 


; T 
All printing trades $7.90 $7.78 $8.37 $7.98 $6.36 $6.39 $7.91 $7.30 $7.38 $8.07 


Book and job 7.41 7.43 8.04 7.84 6.21 6.06 7.09 6.57 6.42 7.44 
Bindery workers (Journeymen II) 4.99 5.22 5.05 5.77 4.77 3.87 4.81 4.60 4.31 5.69 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |!) 7.48 7.23 7.62 8.73 7.11 5.75 7.40 7.21 6.73 7.43 
Compositors, hand 8.47 7.14 9.88 7.21 6.47 6.47 7.90 7.48 6.52 7.60 
Electrotypers 7.19 6.43 7.77 7.76 5.30 7.39 7.02 5.97 7.01 
Machine operators 8.24 7.50 9.75 6.48 6.28 6.48 7.76 7.43 6.51 7.78 
Machine tenders (machinists) 8.55 8.04 10.02 8.12 5.95 6.54 7.62 7.49 6.41 7.66 
Mailers 6.00 4.51 5.34 7.07 7.38 7.73 7.21 
Photoengravers 9.09 8.80 9.03 9.28 7.93 6.41 9.52 7.72 8.89 
Press assistants and feeders 7.76 6.37 8.85 7.06 4.56 5.32 6.65 6.49 6.39 6.49 
Press operators, cylinders 7.58 6.65 7.47 7.90 6.76 6.53 7.63 7.48 7.09 7.87 
Press operators, platen 6.48 6.03 6.64 6.12 6.07 5.05 6.48 6.66 7.18 7.45 
Stereotypers 7.87 8.08 7.63 6.26 7.74 7.80 
Camera operators 8.04 6.91 8.89 6.55 6.55 7.46 7.60 8.48 9.44 8.23 
Platemakers 7.41 6.22 8.64 6.39 6.22 6.84 7.58 8.01 7.85 7.38 
Strippers 7.79 6.56 8.58 6.76 6.64 7.29 7.60 7.88 8.51 8.33 


Newspapers 8.17 7.98 8.79 8.04 6.38 6.62 8.24 7.79 7.70 8.78 
Daywork 7.94 7.67 8.33 7.90 6.45 6.49 8.02 7.68 7.67 8.64 
Nightwork 8.41 8.36 9.13 8.17 6.33 6.73 8.54 7.91 7.74 8.95 

Compositors, hand 8.14 7.66 8.91 8.23 6.37 6.72 8.40 7.66 7.54 8.80 
Daywork 7.99 7.54 8.70 8.10 6.28 6.67 8.17 7.61 7.50 8.64 
Nightwork 8.30 7.88 9.11 8.34 6.43 6.76 8.66 7.70 7.58 8.98 

Machine operators 8.42 7.97 9.18 8.47 6.41 6.65 8.40 8.08 7.47 8.98 
Daywork 8.15 7.60 8.68 8.47 6.41 6.55 8.21 7.87 7.42 8.75 
Nightwork 8.64 8.20 9.50 8.47 6.41 6.74 8.60 8.23 7.53 9.17 

Machine tenders (machinists) 8.23 7.92 9.04 8.71 6.14 6.88 8.33 8.08 7.58 9.22 
Daywork 8.11 7.80 8.73 8.61 6.03 6.82 8.13 7.95 7.41 9.15 
Nightwork 8.38 8.06 9.50 8.82 6.21 6.94 8.61 8.25 7.80 9.30 

Mailers 7.84 7.82 8.22 7.94 6.06 6.16 7.93 7.62 7.33 8.33 
Daywork 7.61 7.38 7.70 7.69 6.33 6.09 7.78 7.50 7.22 8.31 
Nightwork 8.09 8.40 8.67 8.13 5.89 6.23 8.14 7.76 7.46 8.37 

Photoengraver 8.74 8.61 9.71 8.68 7.00 6.79 8.51 8.21 9.46 9.83 
Daywork 8.58 8.42 9.42 8.68 6.90 6.43 8.28 8.06 9.41 9.48 
Nightwork 8.95 8.91 10.06 8.69 7.13 6.97 8.84 8.50 9.56 10.35 

Press operators, web (journeymen) 8.06 8.35 8.46 7.50 6.44 6.74 8.08 7.93 7.91 8.64 
Daywork 7.78 7.71 7.88 7.31 6.67 6.49 7.85 7.65 7.86 8.53 
Nightwork 8.36 9.06 8.77 7.69 6.33 7.02 8.54 8.66 7.99 8.74 

Press operators-in-charge 8.66 8.83 8.99 8.31 6.77 7.16 8.58 8.90 8.38 9.37 
Daywork 8.36 8.18 8.45 8.14 7.12 6.88 8.33 8.71 8.35 9.23 
Nightwork 8.97 9.40 9.32 8.49 6.53 7.45 9.09 9.25 8.42 9.50 

Stereotypers 8.27 8.88 9.42 7.10 6.48 6.58 8.05 6.95 8.03 8.66 
Daywork 7.85 8.68 8.52 7.02 7.15 6.53 7.82 6.84 8.07 8.53 
Nightwork 8.69 9.60 10.03 7.18 6.29 6.63 8.34 7.06 7.91 8.80 


Lithography ; 8.67 8.04 8.65 8.26 7.17 6.27 9.08 8.05 7.07 8.88 
Artists 9.19 8.49 9.06 8.74 7.62 5.95 9.45 8.77 9.27 
Camera operators 9.01 8.50 8.88 8.61 7.40 6.82 9.33 8.49 7.52 9.31 
Platemakers 8.86 8.26 8.72 8.31 7.83 6.65 9.28 8.59 6.91 9.11 
Press assistants and feeders 7.69 7.42 7.89 7.40 5.36 5.39 8.03 7.35 6.83 7.28 
Press operators, offset 8.96 8.02 8.82 8.69 7.27 6.35 9.57 8.42 6.69 9.20 
Strippers 8.80 8.28 8.71 8.60 7.86 6.72 9.14 7.78 7.33 9.24 






































‘Regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont: Middle 
Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee: Great Lakes—illinois, Indiana. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—Alaska, 
California, Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 


NOTE: Dash (-) indicates no data reported 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Table 10.—Average wage rates: Selected cities by industry branch and population group 


(Average union hourly rates in the printing trades by city, industry branch, and population group, July 1, 1976) 





' 
All Book ' All Book 
City and population group printing and News Lithog- | City and population group printing 
trades job' paper raphy trades 





All cities $7.90 $7.41 $8.17 $8 67 Fort Worth, Tex $6.11 
Population group | (1,000,000 and Honolulu, Hi 835 
over) 865 8.77 8.99 Long Beach, Calif 7.86 
Chicago, II! 8.83 8.70 943 Louisville, Ky 8.00 
Detroit, Mich 8.13 8.38 8.97 Miami, Fla 6.38 
Houston, Tex 6.93 6.88 7.57 Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 742 
Los Angeles, Calif 8.00 8.25 925 Nashville-Davidson, Tenn 5 84 
New York, N_Y 9.30 9.83 8.56 Newark, N.J 8.28 
Philadelphia, Pa 7.14 | 7.56 8.77 Norfolk, Va 652 
Population group |i (500,000 to Omaha, Nebr 6.59 
1,000,000) 7.76 8.31 8.63 Portland, Oreg 7.90 
Baltimore, Md 7.05 7.54 6.97 Rochester, N.Y 7.78 
Boston, Mass 8.16 8.59 865 Sacramento, Calif 8.76 
Cleveland, Ohio 752 7.83 8.19 Toledo, Ohio 7.66 
Columbus, Ohio 6.94 8.19 6.93 Wichita, Kans 7.14 
Dallas, Tex 6.18 5.03 6.55 6.59 Population group IV (100,000 to 
Denver, Colo 760 8.31 7.75 250,000) 7.04 
Indianapolis, ind 7 46 6.61 8.42 Albany, N.Y 669 
Jacksonville, Fla 5.38 5.78 5.01 Chattanooga, Tenn 5.84 5.81 
Kansas City, Mo 7.76 7.25 7.82 9.37 Corpus Christi, Tex 
Memphis, Tenn 6.49 5 90 7.12 Flint, Mich 7.12 655 
Milwaukee, Wis 8.47 681 8.43 10.09 Fremont, Calif 7.71 7 66 
New Orleans, La 5 47 5.33 6.39 Fresno, Calif 872 7.23 
Phoenix, Ariz 7.48 5.55 7 86 6.11 Grand Rapids, Mich 6.90 5.89 
Pittsburgh, Pa 749 6.17 844 8.36 Hammond, Ind 6.21 6.07 
St. Louis, Mo 7.27 6.35 8.70 7.55 Huntsville, Ala 
San Antonio, Tex 5.95 5.45 6.15 485 New Bedford, Mass 6.09 5.13 
San Diego, Calif 7.76 7.05 8.14 8.93 New Haven, Conn 6.48 6.23 
San Francisco, Calif 8.20 7.46 8.79 858 Providence, R.| 8.12 6.72 
Seattle, Wash 8.52 7.54 8.90 9.37 Riverside, Calif 
Washington, D.C 8.93 841 9.51 8.77 Rockford, Ili 7.17 7.06 
Population group Iii (250.000 to St. Petersburg, Fla 475 475 
500,000) 7.52 6.84 7 87 8.43 Salt Lake City, Utah 7.00 8.04 5.9% 6.76 
Akron, Ohio 7.51 6.19 8.27 7.60 Santa Ana, Calif 6.69 6.69 
Atlanta, Ga 7.04 6.80 7.16 7.84 Scranton, Pa 6.28 5.27 7.96 7.46 
Buffalo, N.Y 7.98 6.53 893 8 86 Spokane, Wash 7.19 6.64 7 86 
Cincinnati, Ohio 8.04 6.60 8.06 9.18 Stamford, Conn 8.37 8.60 7.64 8.34 






































'The average in the book and job tabulation includes rates for semiskilled bindery workers and press assistants and feeders as well as the highly 


skilled journeymen Composing room and pressroom workers, and others. The number of semiskilled workers organized in a city may influence the average 
for the city 


NOTE: Dash (-) indicates no data reported 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Printing and Publishing in Japan 





Editor's Note 


market research survey conducted for the U.S. Department of Commerce's Industry and 


Trade Administration 


leading industrial sectors and is one of a series of /TA publications focusing on foreign 


market opportunities for U.S. suppliers 


Some of the data in this series are reproduced in their original unevaluated form and the 
distribution of this report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 

For more information on U.S. Export Opportunities to Japan write to: Editor, Printing and 
Publishing, Room 2120, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 


The following report on graphics arts markets in Japan was based on a 


The full report, titled U.S. Export Opportunities to Japan covers 








rhe total value of the output of the printing and 
publishing industry in Japan in 1977 was an estimated 
7.6 billion, with 51 percent accounted for by printing, 
2! percent by newspapers, 20 percent by other publishing, 
} percent by bookbinding, and 3 percent by platemaking 
he average annual increase in production from 1970 to 
was approximately 18 percent. Total output ts proj- 
ted to reach $31.8 billion in 1982, with an average an- 
nual increase of 13 percent between 1977 and 1982. The 
total Japanese market for printing and graphic arts equip- 
ment was an estimated $288 million in 1977 and is proj- 
ected to reach $341 million in 1978 and $569 million in 
1982, with yearly increases of approximately 18 percent 
from 1977 to 1978 and 14 percent from 1978 to 1982. 
The modernization programs for the Japanese print- 
ing, bookbinding, photographic platemaking, and typeset- 
ling industries are leading to consolidation and ra- 
tionalization of the industry through mergers of smaller 
shops, establishment of consolidated workshops, and 
moves to increase productivity by shortening and speed- 
up work processes. These factors plus a shortage of 
skilled workers and increasing wages offer major incen- 
tives to invest In modern equipment 
Imported printing and publishing equipment has a 
good reputation in the Japanese market for durability and 
advanced technology. Imports were estimated to account 
for approximately 26 percent of the market in 1977. U.S 
products represented 18 percent of imports in 1977; 
however, West German manufacturers dominated the im- 
port market in 1977 with approximately 55 percent of 
sales. The principal opportunities for sales of U.S. prod 
ucts lie in photographic equipment, inexpensive automatic 
sheet-fed rotary offset presses, particularly compact ro- 
tary multicolor models, and computerized typesetting and 


composing systems 


INDUSTRY STRUCTURE AND SIZE 


The printing and publishing industry in Japan consists 
of five principal subsectors: newspaper publishing, com- 
mercial printing, bookbinding, platemaking, and publish- 
ing. Two significant features characterize Japanese print- 
ing and publishing. In general, publishing companies do 
not have their own printing facilities but subcontract to 
commercial printing companies; consequently, the 
publishing industry cannot be counted as a user of printing 
and graphic arts equipment. Second, a majority of com- 
panies in the printing and publishing business are very 
small in scale with 90 percent having fewer than 10 
employees, while less than 2 percent have more than 100 
employees. The industry has a total of approximately 
30,000 firms and 500,000 employees. The heaviest invest- 
ment in capital equipment is concentrated in approx- 
imately 500 enterprises, each with over 100 employees. 
From 1968 to 1974, the number of middle-sized printing 
companies employing 10 to 299 people decreased from 
6,141 to 5,906; but small firms, with less than 9 workers 
increased from 12,029 to 17,963. At the same time, the 
size of printing orders has decreased while the variety has 
increased, a situation advantageous to the growth of small 
establishments. 

Newspaper Publishing.—Sales in the newspaper 
publishing sector were estimated at $3.6 billion in 1977. 
Newspaper circulation in 1976 was 42 million per day and 
125 million copies of weekly magazines per year were 
published by newspaper companies (see table 11). 
However, newspaper sales are beginning to reach the 
Saturation stage so that only moderate future growth can 
1974, there were 1,342 newspaper 
establishments with 78,584 employees (see table 12). 


be expected. In 


Among these, 742 firms did not have printing facilities 
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Table 11.—Japan: Circulation of Newspapers and 
Periodicals 





Newspaper Weekly 
(1,000 Circulation Magazines 
day) 1,000 copies 
year) 





1972 38,160 
1973 39,850 
1974 40,010 
1975 40,510 
1976 42,120 


149,570 
134,940 
126,770 
125,260 
125,390 





Source: Shuppan Shihyo Nempo 1977 (Yearbook of Publishing In- 
dicators 1977). Shuppan Kagaku Kenkyusho (Publishing Science In- 
stitution), Tokyo, 1977 


and subcontracted their printing to commercial printing 
companies. Of the 600 establishments printing their own 
papers, 135 used web-fed and 465 used sheet-fed 
machines. The primary consideration among newspapers 
regarding equipment investment had been the need to 
shorten press time in order to compete with radio and 
television. Thus, major newspaper companies have been 
investing in high speed, large-scale, web-fed letterpress 
printing machines. They are also interested in advanced 
prepress equipment such as computerized typesetting and 
composing systems. 

There are two types of newspaper companies, those 
with national circulation and those with only local reader- 
ship. The three largest Japanese newspaper companies are 
in the first category. They are Asahi Shimbun Publishing 
Co., Yomiuri Shimbun Sha, and Mainichi Newspapers. 
Each company printed 4-7 million copies of its 
newspapers daily and 16-23 million copies of its weekly 
magazines in 1976 (see table 13). 

Commercial Printing.—The output of the commer- 
cial printing industry in 1977 was estimated at $9 billion, 
which represents 51 percent of the estimated value of the 
output of the printing and publishing industry in 1977. 


During the 1950's and 1960's, the production of let- 
terpress printed matter exceeded that of lithographic press 
printed matter. However, since the early 1970's, the 
amount of lithographic press printed matter has been 
larger than that of letterpress (see table 14). 

According to the Census of Manufactures, 1974, there 
are 23,800 commercial printing companies with 276,000 
employees. Of these, 21,300 firms had fewer than 20 
employees and only 40 companies had more than 300 
employees. Diversification can be seen in the size of the 
companies: 70 to 80 large printing firms, 6,000 small print 
shops an average 16 employees each, and 13,000 medium- 
size printing shops. The latter use “half size” sheet-fed 
offset machines or sheet-fed letterpress machines, and 
some are also equipped with rotary offset press machines. 
The small print shops use “quarter size” offset press 
machines and are called light print shops. The largest 
printing companies are. Dai Nippon Printing Co., Ltd., 
Toppan Printing Co., Ltd., and Kyodo Printing Co., Ltd. 
(see table 15). 

Book binding.—The value of shipments by the book- 
binding sector in 1977 was estimated at $546 million, 
only 3 percent of total printing and publishing output. 
There were 2,886 establishments with 27,393 employees 
in 1974. About 80 percent of these establishments, or 
2,288 factories, had less than 10 employees; and only 64 
establishments had more than 50 employees. 

The major commercial printers are highly diversified 
operations engaging in a wide range of operations, some of 
which are conventionally handled by in-house printing 
plants in other countries. The main function of in-house 
printing is printing reports and other internal documents; 
a substantial portion of packaging, advertising material, 
and other general business and specialized matter are 
printed by commercial printers. In-house printing in 
offset presses have grown in popularity because of im- 
proved printing techniques and the increasing volume of 
information to be processed. However, the trade sees both 


Table 12.—Japan: Printing Establishments, by Type and Number of Employees, 1974 





Less than 10 10_99 Over 100 Total 


Estab Emp! Estab Emp! Estab Empl Estab Emp! 








Newspaper publishers 
Using web-fed machines 39 2,209 96 N.A 135 61,945 
Using sheet-fed machines 318 1,551 145 N.A 2 N.A 465 5,361 
Publishers without printing plants 582 2,154 143 N.A 17 NA 742 11,278 
Total 900 3,705 327 8,930 65,949 ' 1342 78,584 
Commercial printers 17,963 74,780 5538 132,345 N.A 2 23,749 275,655 
Bookbinding firms 2,288 10,310 575 12,808 NA 2,886 27,393 
Platemaking and typesetting firms 1,591 7,354 703 14,808 N.A 2,309 25,702 





133 newspaper publishers had over 500 employees 
23,314 commercial printers had 10-19 employees, and 12 had over 500 employees 
Source: Census of Manufacturers, 1974, the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, 1977 
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Table 13.—Japan: Principal Newspaper Publishers, 1976 





Amount of Annual 
Head office capital No. of sales 
Company name location ($1,000) employees $ 
million 





Major Publications (1977) 
Ashahi Shimbun 7,261 ,000/day Asahi Shimbun Publishing Tokyo, Osaka 604 
Shukan Asahi 23,400,000/day Ashahi Journal! Company 
2,000,000/year 
Others, including English publications 


Hot Metal Typesetting Machinery 
Automatic monotype (Nippon Type), 70 units; numbers 
monotype (Tokyo Kikai), 13 units 
Phototypesetting Equipment 


Manually operated phototypesetting equipment 
Morisawa), 18 units; automated photosetting 
equipment (IBM & Shaken), 4 units 


Typsetting Systems (CTS) 


CTS for retouching and editing (IBM & Shaken), 11 
units: CTS for EDP (IBM), 1 unit 


Rotary Press 


Letterpresses (Tokyo Kikai), 117 units; offset presses 
(Hamada & Mitsubishi Heavy Industries), 8 units 


Major Publications (1977) 


Yomiuri Shimbun 7 ,392,000/day The Yomiuri Shimbun 
Shukan Yomiuri 16,.200,000/year 
Hot Metal Press Typesetting Machinery 
Automatic monotype (Tokyo Kikai), 65 units; numbers 
monotype (Tokyo Kikai), 8 units 
Phototypesetting Equipment 


Manually operated phototypesetting equipment 
Morisawa & Shaken), 20 units 


Typesetting Systems (CTS) 


Rotary Press 


Letterpresses (Tokyo Kikai & Hamada), 146 units 
offset presses (Tokyo Kikai), 8 units 


Major Publications (1977) 


The Yomiuri (English language newspaper) The Yomiuri Shimbun Osaka Osaka 
Honsha 
Major Publications (1977) 


Mainichi Shimbun 4,415,000/day The Mainichi Newspapers Osaka 
Sunday Mainichi 16,800,000/year 
Mainichi Daily News (English language newspaper) 


Hot Meta! Process Typesetting Machinery 


Automatic monottpe (Hamada, Nakagawa Denki, Tokyo 
Kikai & Koike), 72 units; numbers monotype (Tokyo 
Kikai), 9 units 


Phototypesetting Equipment 


Manually operated phototypesetting equipment 
(Morisawa), 13 units; automated phototypesetting 
(Shaken & r. Hell), 4 units 


Typesetting Systems (CTS) 
CTS for EDP (Oki Denki & DEC), 4 units 
Rotary Press 


Letterpresses (Hamada, Ikegai & Goss), 107 units 





Source: Diamond Kaisha Yoran 1977 (Diamond Company Outline) Diamond Leed Inc., Tokyo, 1977, Ninon Shimbun Nenkan 1977 (Yearbook 
of Japan Newspapers), Japan Newspapers Association, Tokyo, 1977 
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Table 14.—Japan: Value of Shipments of Printed 
Matter 





Value Composition 
($ million) (%) 





Letterpress Printed Matter 
1970 1,115.3 479 
1971 1,270.9 47.0 
1972 1,467.5 41.1 
1973 1,977.0 40.4 
1974 2,238.3 40.3 


Lithographic Press Printed Matter 
1970 944.3 40.5 
1971 1,076.0 39.8 
1972 1,579.5 443 
1973 2,239.4 45.7 
1974 2,574.7 46.4 
Gravure Press Printed Matter 
1970 81.9 3.5 
1971 114.5 4.2 
1972 177.4 5.0 
1973 172.8 3.5 
1974 173.5 3.1 
Printed Matter Other Than Paper 
1970 189.3 8.1 
1971 243.2 9.0 
1972 344.2 9.6 
1973 510.6 10.4 
1974 566.3 10.2 
Total 
1970 2,330.8 100.0 
1971 2,704.6 100.0 
1972 3,568.6 100.0 
1973 4,899.8 100.0 
1974 5,552.8 100.0 





Source: Census of Manufactures 1974, Commodity Edition, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, February 1977 


government offices and education as a market with major 


potential for in-house printing. With the exception of 


newspaper publishing, printing orders are generally first 
accepted by printing firms, and then the prepress work is 
subcontracted to prepress shops. Thereafter, it is returned 
to the printers who, following printing, send it to the bind- 
eries. 


The small companies typically carry out only part of 


the binding process. For example, one firm does the col- 
lating and another does the gluing and pasting. Only 
about 30 to 40 comparatively large companies are 
equipped to provide total bookbinding services. Major 
publishing and printing companies are located in 
metropolitan areas, so bookbinders have to be in or near 
the same locations. However, these labor intensive firms 
cannot afford large shops for their operations. Further- 
more, as specialization in certain processes provides high- 
er efficiency in the use of machinery, many companies are 
small in scale and handle only one process. 


The principal bookbinding companies are the Toppan 
Bookbinding Co., Ltd., Dainihon Seihon Shizai K.K., and 
Kyodo Bookbinding Co., Ltd., all subsidiaries of large 
printing companies. The Toppan Bookbinding Co., Ltd. 
(Tokyo) is capitalized at $0.4 million and had sales of 
$12.5 million in 1976. The Kyodo Bookbinding Co., Ltd. 
(Tokyo), with 200 employees, is capitalized at $0.2 
million and had sales of $4.6 million in 1976; Other prin- 
cipal establishments are the Wada Bookbinding Co., Ltd. 
(Tokyo), Wakabayashi Bookbinding Co., Ltd. (Tokyo), 
and Maki Seihon Insatsu Co., Ltd. (Tokyo). 

Photographic Platemaking and Typesetting.—The 
value of shipments by the photographic platemaking and 
typesetting sector in 1977 was estimated at $568 million, 
which accounted for only 3 percent of the industry total. 
Seventy percent of orders come from printing companies, 
and the remaining 30 percent.come from publishing and 
advertising companies. Within this sector, photographic 
platemaking for letterpress accounted for 20 percent of 
shipments; photographic platemaking for lithographic 
press (70 percent), photographic typesetting, (10 percent), 
and photographic platemaking for gravure press for the 
balance. Platemaking for lithographic press has increased 
noticeably in the 1975-77 period. 

There were 2,309 establishments in 1974 with 25,702 
employees. About 89 percent of these had less than 20 
employees, and only 15 out of the total number of firms 
had more than 100 employees. The leading companies are 
Koyosha Co., Ltd., Daiichi Seihan Co., Ltd., and Daito 
Process Co., Ltd. Koyosha is located in Osaka, and has 
370 employees, with capital and annual sales in 1976 ap- 
proximately $0.4 million and $7.5 million respectively. 
Its main equipment consists of 28 photographic typeset- 
ting and platemaking cameras, 12 automatic developers, 
14 automatic developers, 14 automatic scanners, and 4 
color separation systems. Daiichi Seihan is located in 
Tokyovand has 250 employees. Capitalization and annual 
sales in 1976 were approximately $0.5 million and $5.7 
million respectively. The facility is equipped with 55 ma- 


jor pieces of equipment. 


Role of Government 


The Japanese printing and publishing industry is pri- 
marily under the supervision of the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI). The printing and 
publishing industry is supervised by the Consumer Goods 
Industries Bureau of MITI, while the graphic arts equip- 
ment industry is supervised by the Machinery and Infor- 
mation Industries Bureau of MITI. 

Modernization programs sponsored by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry called for improve- 
ment in various subsectors of the printing industry accord- 
ing to the following schedule: commercial printing 
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Table 15.—Japan: Major Printing Companies, May 1977 





Amount Annual 
Head of No sales 
office capital of em- 


-ompany name 


location ($million) ployees (Smillion) 


Main graphic arts equipment (units) 
Litho- 
graphic 
presses/ 
offset Letter Gravure Metal tube 
presses presses presses presses 





Major products 





4 
r 
t 


Jai Nippon! Printing Co Tokyo 71 10,186 1,104 


Ltd 


Toppan? Printing Co.,Ltd. Tokyo 893 


Kyoda® Printing Co., Ltd 149 


Commercial printed matter 194 145 97 


(80%), magazines (14%), 
and books 


Commercial printed matter 


and books (81%); 
printed hard paper such 
as paper cups & dishes 
(16%); and security 
certificates and bank 
notes 


Commercial printed matter 


(71%), magazines (18%), 
and books (11%) 





' In addition to printing on paper, the company has begun to print on wood, textiles, and other materials, and to simulate 3-dimension 


printing 


2 Toppan is aggressive in diversification of products and development of new technology such as new gravure systems, computerized 


typesetting, and automatic electronic color adjustment systems 


> Kyodo is widening product lines. The company prints on can tubes 


Source: Diamond Kaisha Yoran 1977 (Diamond Company Outline). Diamond Leed Inc., Tokyo, March 1977, Insatsu Gyokai (Printing 


Industry)-industry Series No. 15, Toshio Sugita, K.K. Kyoikusha, May 1977 


(1971-77), and bookbinding (1976-81). Photographic 
platemaking including photographic typesetting 
(1973-78). Their main objectives are the consolidation of 
small firms and improvements in productivity, and the 
central and municipal governments will offer encourage- 
ment through tax relief, subsidies, and loans at lower- 
than-average interest rates. Most Japanese governmental 
printing operations are subcontracted to commercial 
printing Companies. 


INDUSTRY, TRENDS, PROGRAMS, 
AND PROJECTS 


Since printing orders come mainly from commercial 
firms and publishers and cover a variety of business 
materials such as commercial printing, advertising, and 
handbills, the level of printing orders is closely related to 
general business conditions. Printing accounts for 50 per- 
cent of shipment level of the industry as a whole, and total 
market growth is closely related to Japanese economic 
growth. The value of shipments in the printing industry is 
closely correlated to GNP. 

Since the early 1970's, the major newspaper com- 
panies have invested in high efficiency printing machin- 
ery. This machinery includes large web-fed letterpress 
systems with printing capacities of 150,000 copies per 
hour, which will not require replacements in the near 


future. The primary printing method used by newspapers 
is the letterpress method, although lithographic press 
machinery is expected to become more popular in the 
future. An experimental “Direct Lithography (Di-Litho)” 
application is in operation at Nihon Keizai, Ltd. and at 
the Kumamoto Nichi Nichi. This newly developed method, 
which is well-known among U.S. newspaper publishers, 
has not yet obtained an assured reputation in Japan; 
however, the industry anticipates further development 
and application of the system. 

At the end of 1975, the Japan Newspaper Publishers 
and Editors Association conducted a study of 79 selected 
major newspaper companies with a total of 106 plants out 
of 123 member companies. The results revealed that the 
number of monotype typesetting machines in use reached 
a peak of 665 units in 1973 and that 650 photographic 
typesetting machines were in use in 1975. The hot type 
system is still popular; but 24 newspapers used both 
photographic typesetting machines and lithographic 
presses (see table 16). To meet the requirements of com- 
mercial firms for more effective advertising tools, 
multicolor printing is becoming more popular. Plastic 
plates are gaining acceptance, particularly as a means of 
facilitating printing of multicolor inserts for newspaper 
advertising. According to the All Japan Printing Industry 
Association, about |2 percent of machines in operation do 
multicolor printing. Large enterprises have expanded into 
other fields such as shadow mask, packaging, wallpaper, 
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Table 16.—Japan: Graphic Arts Equipment in 106 Newspaper Publishing Plants 





Graphic arts equipment 


1970 1971 1972 1973 





Monotype typesetting machines 
Photographic Typesetting Machines 
Manually operated 
Automatically operated 
Plastic Plate Processors 
High Speed Printing Presses 
Letter presses 
Lithographic presses 
Gravure presses 


604 624 649 665 
386 441 515 576 
373 414 484 532 

13 27 31 44 


885 952 966 
885 904 
50 54 

8 8 





Source: Nihon Insatsu Nenkan 1977 (Yearbook of Printing Industry in Japan), Nihon insatsu Shimbun Sha, Tokyo, 1977 


and manufacturing printed circuits for electronic compo- 
nents. 


The increase in wages, which constitute 15 percent of 


total costs in the printing industry, provides the motiva- 
tion for new investments on laborsaving machinery. In the 
past, Japanese printers relied heavily on highly trained 
employees for quality control; but with skilled personnel 
increasingly in short supply, the industry looks to techni- 
1971-77 
“modernization program” for the Japanese printing in- 


cal innovation to replace manpower. The 


dustry has provided large amounts of money for equip- 


revisions. Consequently, current production capacity ex- 
ceeds demand. The amount of equipment installed by 
printing firms from 1971 to 1976 is shown in table 17. 

The All Japan Printing Industry Association, which 
includes 12,000 middle- and small-size printing shops, 
commenced a 5-year program in 1977. Its objectives are: 
installation or exchange of existing equipment to offset 
presses by smaller firms with fewer than 10 employees; ra- 
tionalization and automation by middle-size firms; and 
adjustment of investment among firms and establishment 
of consolidated workshops. 


ment investments. The investment schedules were decided The modernization program for the bookbinding in- 


before the oil crisis, and have been executed with minor dustry began in March 1976 and will run until the end of 


Table 17.\_Japan: Graphic Arts Equipment in the Printing Industry under the 
Modernization Program, 1971 to 1976 








Cumulative! 
total, Total 
New installations’ 1971 to equipment 
Graphic arts equipment 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 end, 1976 








Printing presses 
Letterpresses Total 877 992 1,007 621 433 

Automated 

Manual 

Lithographic presses Total 45 9,001 
Automated ¢ 885 13,441 
Manual 8 1,444 
Other presses 156 850 2,422 
Subtotal : 527 940 11,409 40,278 


4,442 13,970 


Prepress and bookbinding equipment 

Automated monotype typesetting : 77 43 39 21 12 225 464 
Letter casting machines 36 31 23 22 8 120 2,517 
Photographic typesetting 532 444 360 225 230 2,156 5,542 
Photoengraving 234 191 151 159 132 867 2,580 
Scanners 1 8 10 11 12 9 51 75 
Film developers 50 116 124 107 134 72 603 970 
Bookbinding 531 564 464 356 173 2,088 11,381 
Others 1,370 2,020 1,852 1,347 1,298 681 8,568 29,093 

Subtotal 1,819 3,554 3,259 : 1,317 14,678 52,622 


2,502 €,2ci 





'Results of studies undertaken by the All Japan Printing Industry Association. The studies covered 11,883 small- and middie-sized member 
companies or approximately one-half of the total number of printers in Japan 

2Due to the Modernization Program during 1971-76, there was more equipment investment than usual 

Source: Nippon Insatsu Nenkan 1197 (Yearbook of Printing in Japan), Nippon Insatsu Shimbun Sha, Tokyo, 1977 





March 1981 
tion forecasts that investment in new equipment by small- 


Tha Japan Bookbinding Industry Associa- 


and medium-size firms will be $57 million (see table 18). 
Large firms will invest $5 million annually during this 
period. It is anticipated that the value of shipments by 
bookbinders will reach $1.1 billion in 1982, with an an- 


nual growth rate of 13-14 percent from 1977 to 1982. Six- 
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ty percent of the 900 members of the Japan Photographic 
Platemaking Association are participating in the modern- 
ization program which runs from 1973 to March 1978. 
During this period, the amount invested in equipment was 
approximately $7 million each annum. Details are shown 
in table 19. 


Table 18.—Japan: Scheduled investments in Bookbinding Machines 





No. of machines 


before the 


modernization 


program 


Bookbinding machines (units) 


No. of machines to be 
installed or scrapped 
Tobe 
* newly 
installed 
(units) 





No. of 
machines 
in 1981 
(units) 


Total 
investment 
value 
($1,000) 


Tobe 
scrapped 
(units) 





Zutting Machines 

sreasing Machines 

>ollating and Gathering Machines 
Stitching Machines 

Three-way Paper Trimmers 


thers 


2,398 
2,319 
654 
2,591 
335 
11,428 


472 
899 
459 
504 
137 
1,620 


543 
974 
380 
498 
68 
1,419 


2,327 
2,244 
733 
2,597 
404 
11,629 


7,432 
8,739 
11,343 
9,721 
3,221 
16,808 





Total 19,725 


4,091 3,882 19,934 57,264 





Source: Interview with the Japanese Bookbinding Industry Association; there are approximately 2,400 members of the association 


Table 19.—Japan: Scheduled Investments in Graphic Arts Equipment in the Phototypesetting and Photographic 
Platemaking Industry under the Modernization Program, Fiscal 1976 





Tota! 
equipment 
as of 


March 1976 


Graphic arts equipment (units) 


investment plans for 


fiscal 1976! 
Total 


equipment 
as of 

March 1977 
(units) 





Tobe 
installed 

No. of 
(units) 


Tobe 
scrapped 
No. of 
(units) 





Value 
($1,000) 





Main Equipment 


Automated focus cameras 
Automated film developers 
Automated correcting machines 
Phototypesetting 
Manual ,.237 
Automated 6 
Automated printing paper developers 95 


1,060 
754 
283 


Subordinates 


Manually operated focus cameras 
Manually operated correcting machines 
Electric color separation systems 
Automated developers of printed plates 
Corroding machines 

Plastic platemaking 

Pollution control equipment 

Others 


224 
149 
126 
153 
301 
77 
194 
1,170 


38 
39 
24 


1,111 23 
768 10 
574 6 


1,075 
783 
301 


62 553 
0 8) 
8 41 


256 
6 
103 


8 73 
0 0 
27 
13 71 
8 63 
4 64 
37 398 
43 604 


225 
142 
147 
164 
299 

81 
226 


16 1,197 





Total 5,829 


311 8,870 135 6,005 





‘Approximately 60% of the 900 member companies in the Japan Phototypesetting and Photographic Platemaking Association are 
participating in the modernization program. The scheduled investments are of these member companies 
Source: Investment Planning of Photographic Platemaking and Phototypesetting Companies, 1977, the Japan Phototypesetting and 


Photographic Platemaking Association, Tokyo, April 1977 
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INDUSTRY GROWTH EVALUATION 


During 1970-77, the total output of the printing and 
publishing industry increased 3.2 times while Gross Na- 
tional Expenditure grew by a ratio of 3.3 from $204 
billion to $672 billion, further illustrating the close rela- 
tionship between the industry and general economic 
trends. Total output is expected to reach $31.8 billion in 
1982, with an annual growth rate of 13 percent forecast 
for 1978-82 (see table 20). 

Newspaper publishing has reached the saturation 
point and cannot be expected to grow as rapidly as in the 
past. However, it should show moderately stable growth 
rates in the future. The volume of newspapers and 
magazines published by newspaper companies has not 
been increasing, but rather the increased price of printed 
matter has contributed to the growth of the market in 
value. 

The printing and publishing industry is expected to 
experience moderate growth for the 5 years from 1977. 
Total capital expenditures are estimated at $644 million 
in 1977, of which $288 million is for equipment. Capital 
outlay in the newspaper printing sector, where the 
modernization program has been completed, was $178 
million in 1977 and is projected to be $231 million in 
1982, an increase of 5.4 percent per annum. Capital ex- 
penditures by commercial printers are expected to in- 
crease by 7 percent per annum; while substantially smaller 
in total value, annual investment in bookbinding will in- 
crease by 11.7 percent in the same period. The trends 
toward consolidation, rationalization, and modernization 
of equipment, which have been evident in the early 1970's, 
can be expected to continue through the 5-year period, 
particularly in the commercial printing and bookbinding 
sectors. Among commercial printers, the trend toward 
diversification of operations into specialized printing ap- 
plications is also likely to continue. 


THE INDUSTRY AS A MARKET FOR 
CAPITAL GOODS, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND SERVICES 


Buyer Universe 


The buyer universe in the Japanese printing and 
publishing industry primarily is composed of a large num- 
ber of small private enterprises including newspaper 
publishers, printing companies, prepress firms, and bind- 
eries. Because many of the users are small, dealers must 


serve both as distributors and sources of credit. Because of 


this, dealers exert substantial influence on buyers, even 


though planning and purchasing decisions are made by in- 
dividual firms. Large end-users such as major newspaper 
publishers and printing establishments decide on machin- 
ery purchases internally, often relying on in-house 
engineers to establish technical requirements and develop 
specifications. 


Capital Goods Market Size 


Although the post-1973 recession caused the total 
Japanese market for graphic arts equipment to drop to 
$227 million in 1975, it has since recovered and is esti- 
mated at $288 million in 1977 and projected to reach 
$519 million in 1982 (see table 21). The average annual 
growth rate of the market is expected to be 12.5 percent 
per annum in 1977-82. The most rapidly growing segment 
of the market is expected to be prepress equipment, which 
is projected to grow nearly 22 percent annually during the 
period. Foreign suppliers provide a substantial portion of 
printing and graphic arts equipment in the Japanese 
market. In 1977, the estimated ratio was 28 percent: In 
1982, it is expected to be 31 percent. 


Domestic Supplier Industry 


According to the Census of Manufacturers, 1974, there 
were 1,299 establishments with 18,159 employees in the 
printing and related equipment manufacturing industry 
(see table 22). Of these, 87 percent of the factories have 
less than 20 employees. Only 150 comparatively large 
companies have their own product brands; the rest are 
subcontractors for the large companies. Total Japanese 
production of printing and related equipment was an esti- 
mated $264 million in 1977, and is expected to grow to 
nearly $490 million in 1982. 

Prepress Equipment Manufacturers.—Output of the 
prepress equipment industry has increased successively in 
the past few years, with domestic production estimated at 
$83.4 million in 1977 (see table 23). The principal 
manufacturer of photographic equipment ts the Dainip- 
pon Screen Mfg. Co., Ltd., located in Kyoto, with $60 
million in sales in 1977. The firms’ 1977 process camera 
sales were $14 million, with 33 percent exported. Dainip- 
pon Screen Mfg., has also entered color scanner manufac- 
turing through a technical tie-up with the American firm, 
Printing Development Inc. (PDI). Over 10 percent of 
Dainippon Screen’s photographic equipment is exported, 
with exports increasing in volume. Tokyo Kikai 
Seisakusho has a dominant share of the market for letter- 
casing machines. Other leading manufacturers are Nihon 
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Table 20.—Japan: Basic Data on the Printing and l'ypewriter, Koike Seisakusho, and Hakko Katsuji Cast- 
Publishing Industry ing. The most important maker of photographic typeset- 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) ting equipment in Japan is Shaken Co., Ltd., followed by 
sdiniieahas : Morisawa Co., Ltd. and Gakken Co., Ltd. 
Production CE. (I)! C.E. (li)? Printing Press Manufacturer.—Domestic production 


spaper Publishing of printing presses was an estimated $167 million in 1977 








1,307 106 30 Of this, $117 million was in lithographic presses, $15 
2,798 150 39 million in letterpresses, $6 million in gravure presses, and 
3 " 3 en = $29 million for other presses (see table 24). Komori Print- 
— oe ing Machinery Co., Ltd. and Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, 
6.227 231 Ltd. are the most important manufacturers in Japan. 
31 Printing Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho specializes in manufacturing 
2,706 215 newspaper machine systems and has supplied half of the 
6,781 292 printing machines used by Japanese newspaper com- 
7.684 319 panies. Komori Printing Machinery Co. is the largest 
9,083 354 
4 10.188 379 printing machinery manufacturer with sales of $34.2 
19824 16.538 497 million in 1976. Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho’s had sales of 
binding $26.8 million in 1977, with $24.3 from printing presses 
r( 165 and $2.5 million from monotype typesetting machines and 
415 other equipment. About 20 percent of total production is 
464 exported, primarily to developing countries such as South 
aoe Korea, Taiwan, and Indonesia. In 1977, the company 
977 began to export newspaper printing machines to the 

Pasreemeconnn end United States. | 
photographic platemaking The major manufacturers of rotary letterpresses for 
1970 newspaper company use are Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, 
19753 ‘ Ltd., Hamada Printing Press Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ikegai Goss 
1976 Co., Ltd., Nakajima Seiki Co., Ltd., and Shinohara Iron 
ai Works, Co., Ltd. These five manufacturers shared 78 per- 
19824 cent of the total rotary letterpress market in 1976 (see ta- 
Publishing ble 25). The technical capability of these letterpress 
197 manufacturers has improved, and they can compete with 
foreign machinery successfully and maintain a dominant 
position in Japan. Model RP-46 is capable of handling a 
maximum paper size of 820 x 1,120 mm, a printing size of 
810 x 1,100 mm, and 8,000 sneets per hour. With the ex- 
ception of rotary letterpresses, major letterpress manufac- 
turers are Yamada Iron Works Co., Ltd., Sakurai 
Seisakusho Co., Ltd., Toyo Kikai Co., Ltd., Shinohara 
Iron Works Co., Ltd., and Hashimoto Iron Works Co., 
337 Ltd. They produced approximately 67 percent of the total 

oe 1976 output. 


The total production value of lithographic presses, 
5,583 352 excluding offset presses smaller than A3 size, was an esti- 
/ 13,275 526 mated $80 million in 1977. Of this, about 75 percent is for 
1976 14,965 566 , : ir . 
77 17645 644 sheet-fed lithographic presses and the remaining 25 per- 
19784 19.733 691 cent is for the web-fed type. Major manufacturers of 
19824 31,787 900 sheet-fed lithographic presses are Komori Printing 
es ss stieeienaes Waian teieiiiiaiiaians Machinery Co., Ltd., Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd. 
2 CE (li) represents “Capital Expenditures for Equipment Akiyama Printing Machinery Manufacturing Corp., Sanki 
3 Estimates Kikai Co., Ltd., and Hamada Printing Press Mfg. Co., 
‘ Forecasts Ltd. Sheet-fed offset presses by Komori Printing Machin- 
Source: Census of Manufactures 1974, Industry Edition, the Minis- ery Co. are produced on a mass production basis which 
try of International Trade and industry, Tokyo, 1977 makes them highly price competitive; tney enjoy a good 
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Table 21.—Japan: 


(in thousands of U.S. dollars) 











Prepress Equipment 
Domestic production 
Imports 

United States 
West Germany 
United Kingdom 
Korea 
Denmark 
Taiwan 
Canada 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Others 
Exports 
Total Market 


Pressroom equipment 


Domestic production 

Imports 
United States 
West Germany 
Switzerland 
Italy 
United Kingdom 
Sweden 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Denmark 
Others 

Exports 

Total Market 


Bindery and finishing equipment 


Domestic production 

Imports 
United States 
West Germany 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Belgium 
United Kingdom 
Others 

Exports 

Total Market 


Market Size (total) 


Domestic production 

Imports 
United States 
West Germany 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Sweden 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Others 

Exports 

Total market use 


Size of the Market for Printing and Publishing Equipment, 1975-78 and 1982 





19782 


1982: 





6) 


17 

44 

82 
7,884 
56,499 


138,925 
43,140 
10,216 
21,108 

2,453 
3,511 
2,156 
825 
950 

354 

644 
923 
25,900 
156,165 


8,925 
6,708 
522 
3,534 
1,462 
691 
74 
354 
71 
1,779 
13,854 


203,500 
58,581 
14,269 
27,783 

2,695 
3,932 
4,246 
828 

950 
1,184 
2,694 
35,563 
226,518 


11,804 
4,690 
4,313 

398 
712 
1,025 
0 

435 
169 

10 

52 
8,973 
66,257 


176,769 
36,550 
6,559 
19,471 
2,819 
2,603 
1,015 
900 
1,275 
647 
196 
1,065 
33,047 
180,272 


11,833 
3,622 
381 
2,677 
277 
41 
192 
54 

0 
1,618 
13,837 


252,028 
51,976 
11,630 
26,461 

1,467 
3,265 
2,654 
900 
1,275 
1,221 
3,103 
43,638 
260,366 


61 

40 

4 

0 

78 
7,271 
96,510 


167,233 
50,647 
9,129 
30,662 
1,805 
790 
662 
455 
441 
191 
314 
1,198 
41,953 
175,927 


13,548 
4,964 
385 
2,710 
1,391 
178 
150 
128 
22 
2,732 
15,780 


264,195 
75,978 
13,881 
41,708 

7,456 
3,200 
1,968 
1,455 
1,441 
1,133 
3,736 
51,956 
288,217 


100,000 
30,000 
5,500 


10,000 
120,000 


199,000 
60,000 
10,500 


55,000 
204,000 


14,000 
6,000 
600 


3,500 
16,500 


313,000 
96,000 
16,600 


68,500 
340,500 


180,000 
100,000 
14,000 


20,000 
260,000 


291,000 
70,000 
13,000 


70,000 
291,000 


16,000 
7,000 
1,000 


5,000 
18,000 


487,000 
177,000 
28,000 


95,000 
569,000 





1Estimates 
2Forecasts 


Source: Yearbook of Machinery Statistics and Relevant Monthly Issues, the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, 1976-77, 


Japan Exports & Imports, the Ministry of Finance, Tokyo, December Issues, 1975, 1976, and June Issue, 1977, and field interviews 





Table 22.—Japan: Printing Equipment and Related 
Equipment Manufacturers, 1974 





Total 
No. of No. of 


No. of employees establishments employees 





Less than 10 948 3,700 
10 to 19 178 2,474 
20 to 29 69 1,663 
30 to 49 45 1,722 
50 to 99 31 2,171 

)to 199 17 2,467 
to 299 7 1.674 
O to 999 4 2,288 





Total 1,299 18,159 





Source: Census of Manufactures 1974, Industry Edition, the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, January 1977 


Table 23.—Japan: Domestic Production of Prepress 
Equipment 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 





Photographic 
typesetting 
platemaking, 
and other 
equipment 


Letter casting 
machines and 
related 

machines 


Total prepress 
equipment 


20.5 39.2 
30.1 54.0 
30.5 55.4 
28.9 55.7 
34.2 63.4 
50.5 83.4 








‘Estimates for 1977 based on January-June, 1977, production 
value 

Source: Yearbook of Machinery Statistics and Relevant Monthly 
issues, the Ministry of International Trade and industry, Tokyo, 1976 
and 1977 
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reputation and hold a 32 percent share of the total sheet- 
fed press market. Komori Printing Machinery’s Model 
L-643B (six color) has the following maximum 
capabilities: paper size, 840 x 1,152 mm; print size, 827 x 
1,130 mm; and speed, 7,200 sheets per hour. Model 
L-649B (six color) can handle: paper size 940 = 1,280 
mm; print size 927 x 1,257 mm, and speed 6,000 sheets 
per hour. Komori exported 20 middle-size offset presses 
valued at $1.4 million to the United States in 1977, and 
exports to Europe and the United States have contributed 
to growing sales volume for the firm. 

Major web-fed lithographic press manufacturers are 
Toshiba Machine Co., Ltd., Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, 
Ltd., and Hamada Printing Press Mfg. Co., Ltd. Toshiba 
Machine Co. is the largest of the group and exports fine 
color web-fed offset presses to the United States. The 
state-of-the-art of Japanese products has reached that of 
foreign competitors, and exports to both developed and 
developing countries are expected gradually to increase. 

The domestic production of light offset presses, 
smaller than A3 size, was $37 million in 1977. The main 
manufacturers are Hamada Printing Press Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ryobi Printing Press Co., Ltd., Ricoh Co., Inc., and Toko 
Printing Press Co., Ltd. About $20 million worth of 
lithographic printing presses, or 18 percent of total 
domestic production, was exported in 1976. Approx- 
imately $3.4 million went to the United States, $2.8 
million to the United Kingdom, $2.0 million to Taiwan, 
$1.6 million to Australia, and $10 million to 60 other 
countries. 

In Japan, gravure printing machinery is not as widely 
used as it is in the United States. Only $10 million of gra- 
vure machinery was produced in 1976, while $28 million 
of foreign gravure machinery was imported. Major 
domestic manufacturers are Nakajima Seiki Co., Ltd. and 
Higashitani Iron Works Co., Ltd. Imported machinery 


Table 24.—Japan: Domestic Production of Printing Presses 


(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 





Product category 


1972 





Printing Presses 


Letterpresses 
Rotary 
Others 
ithographic Presses 
Web-fed 
Sheet-fed 
Offset (smaller than A3) 
Gravure 
Others 


113 

24 30 51 25 31 15 
16 21 40 18 26 9 
8 9 11 7 5 6 
73 99 85 85 117 

N.A 20 20 18 20 19 

N.A 62 47 41 60 61 
11 17 18 26 32 37 
3 5 8 8 10 6 
13 15 19 21 24 29 





‘Estimates 


Source: Yearbook of Machinery Statistics and Relevant Monthly Issues, the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, 1976 and 


1977 
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Table 25.—Japan: Major Domestic Suppliers of Printing Presses, 1976 


(Production in thousands of U.S. dollars) 





Printing press suppliers 


Letterpresses Lithographic presses 





Gravure 


Rotary presses 


Others Web-fed Sheet-fed 





Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, Ltd 
Hamada Printing Press, Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Ikegai Goss Co., Ltd 

Nakajima Seiki Co., Ltd 

Shinohara Iron Works Co., Ltd 
Yamada Iron Works Co., Ltd 

Sakurai Seisakusho, Co., Ltd 

Toyo Kikai Co., Ltd 

Hashimoto Iron Works Co., Ltd 
Toshiba Machine Co., Ltd 

Hitachi Seiko Co., Ltd 

Komori Printing Machinery Co., Ltd 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd 
Akiyama Printing Machinery Manufacturing Corp 
Sanki Kikai Co., Ltd 

Higashitani Iron Works Co., Ltd 
Matsumoto Kikai Seisakusho Co., Ltd 
lwase Kikai Kogyo Co., Ltd 

Aburase Iron Works Co., Ltd 

Others 


Total 


7,712 3,022 _— 
4,414 2,344 3,227 
3,298 

2,209 

2,205 


5,696 1,794 5,678 
25,534 5,449 19,922 


18,836 
59,720 








- Represents zero 


Source: The Market Share Directory '77. K.K. Yano Keizai Kenkyusho, 


enjoys a good reputation because of its advanced tech- 
nology. 

Bookbinding Machinery Manufacturers.—Because 
of the small size of Japanese bookbinding machinery 
manufacturers, the technological level is low in general, 
and only a few companies produce equipment that can 
compete successfully with imported products. The pro- 
duction value of domestic bookbinding machinery was 
$11.8 million, imports were $3.6 million, and exports 
were only $1.6 million in 1976. The major domestic 
manufacturers are Kyodo Seiki Co., Ltd., Higuchi Iron 
Works Co., Ltd., and Shykosha Co., Ltd. (see table 27). 

Domestic manufacturers in the Japanese graphic arts 
equipment industry have been eager to conclude licensing 
agreements for imported technology, primarily because 
of the superior technological quality of foreign equip- 
ment. Selected important agreements in effect as of 1978 
are shown in table 26. 

In addition, Ikegai Goss Co., Ltd., a joint venture 
company of Ikegai Iron Works, Ltd. and M.G.D. Graphic 
Systems Inc. of the United States, manufactures rotary 
letterpresses and web-fed offset presses. The graphic arts 
equipment produced by these licensed manufacturers and 
subsidiaries competes successfully with imported prod- 
ucts in terms of quality and with domestic products in 
terms of price. 


Tokyo, 1977 


Advances in printing methods have been paralleled 
by improvements in printing ink technology. For exam- 
ple, major ink manufacturers have developed pollution- 
free inks. Production and shipment in the ink industry 
are shown in table 28. 


Foreign Supplier Universe 


Imported foreign graphic arts equipment has a good 
reputation in the Japanese market for durability and ad- 
vanced technology in general, and accounted for approx- 
imately one-fourth of the total market in 1977. Imports 
of prepress equipment represented only 21 percent of the 
market in 1977 but increased from $8.7 million in 1975 
to $20.4 million in 1977, while imports of photographic 
equipment are expected to grow rapidly. Imports of 
pressroom equipment represented 29 percent of the 
market in 1977 and were primarily lithographic presses. 
Bindery and finishing equipment imports showed a 
downward tendency from 1975 io 1976, declining from 
$6.7 million to $3.6 million; however, in 1977 imports 
were estimated to increase to $5.0 million. The import 
ratio was 48 percent in 1975, 26 percent in 1976, and 31 
percent in 1977. 


In 1977, 90 percent of printing machine imports 
came from Germany, the United States, the United 
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Table 26.—Japan: Tabie Licensing Agreements 





Licensor (country) 


Licensee 


fechnology 





Baker Parkins, Ltd. (United Kingdom) 


Jnion Carbide Corp 
United States 
in Chemical Corp. (United States) 
Car! Allers Establishment A/S (Denmark) 
1g Electronics, Inc. (United States) 
Wilhelm Staub GmbH (West Germany) 
Printing Development inc. (United States) 
Time, inc. (United States) 
American Type Forenders Co. Ltd 
Koenig und Bauer A.G. (West Germany) 


states) 


Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, Ltd 
Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, Ltd 


Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, Ltd 
Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho, Ltd 
Dainippon Screen Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Dainippon Screen Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Dainippon Screen Mfg. Co. Ltd 
Dainippon Screen Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Toshiba Machine Co., Ltd 
Hamada Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., Ltd. (United Sumitomo Heavy Industries, Ltd 


Rotary Offset press, printing graphic arts 
equipment 
Platemaking equipment 


Platemaking equipment 

Offset press 

Film processors 

Masking device for platemaking camera 
Densitometer parts 

Densitometer parts 

Rotary offset press 

Rotary offset press 

Rotary offset press 





Table 27.—Japan: Major Domestic Bookbinding 
Manufacturers, 1976 





Bookbinding 
machinery 
($1,000) 


Kyodo Seiki Co., Ltd 917 
Higuchi Iron Works Co., Ltd 752 

hiuko Sha K.K 714 
Sho-ei Kikai Co., Ltd 600 
Okumura Iron Works, Co., Ltd 556 
nn Works, Co., Ltd 553 
Yoshino Shuppan Co., Ltd 516 
Kondo Iron Works, Co., Ltd 516 
Maeda Sangyo Kikai Co., Ltd 475 
Others 6,234 


Total 11,833 


Domestic suppliers 


Onbatake Ir 





Source 


The Market Share Directory ‘77, KK. Yano Keizai 
Kenkyusho, Tokyo, 1977 


Table 28.—Japan: Printing Ink Production and 
Shipment, 1976 


Production Shipments 
(tons) ($1,000) 
44,225 

13,098 

10,474 

13,901 

11,952 


Offset -lithography 





115,121 
11,303 
23,045 
29,590 
11,307 


Letterpress printing 

Rubber plate printing 

Tin plate printing 

Rotary gravure 

Gravure printing for polyethylene film 
etc 44,176 

Newspaper printing 35,480 

Jthers 


57,484 
17,629 
*21,393 


Total 





Source: Japan Economic Yearbook 1977/78, The Oriental 
Economist, Tokyo, August, 1976 


K ingdom, Switzerland, and Italy. United States, German, 
and United Kingdom firms have important positions in 
the Japanese market for prepress equipment. Equipment 
imports from the United States in this category were 
$4.7 million in 1976; of this, cameras used for photo- 
engraving were valued at $2.8 million. The figures for 
West Germany were $4.3 million and $1.5 million 
respectively. United Kingdom exports to Japan also in- 
creased substantially in 1977. 

Photographic equipment is becoming one of the best 
selling imports, and imported color separation systems 
have a good reputation in Japan. 

West Germany is the largest source of pressroom 
equipment and dominates the import market, accounting 
for about 50 percent to 60 percent of press imports dur- 
ing 1974-77, with the United States holding a 20 percent 
share during the same period. Total imports of printing 
presses were valued at $36.6 million in 1976 and con- 
sisted of $3.2 million in letterpresses, $28.0 million in 
lithographic presses, and $5.3 million representing other 
types. About 95 percent of imported lithographic presses 
are automatic lithographic printing machines. The sheet - 
fed type accounted for $26.6 million in value, and West 
German imports held 70 percent of the market and the 
United States accounted for 15 percent in 1976 (see table 
29). The popularity of West Germany printing presses is 
due to the high quality of printing technology and print- 
ing equipment and the compatible size of the machines 
with Japanese requirements. West German equipment 
are almost equivalent in size to those in Japan, while 
much U.S. equipment is too large for domestic printers 
The recession, however, has forced domestic printers to 
consider economy and speed, areas in which U.S 
machines excel, and should lead to greater appreciation 
of U.S. products. Additionally, U.S. light offset 
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Table 29.—Japan: Imports of Sheet-Fed Type of Automatic Lithographic Printing Machines, 1976 





Supply country 


Imports 





Weight and 


Val P P 
alue Weight No. of rice Per Unit 


($1,000) (Tons) Machines (Tons) ($1,000) 











West Germany 

United States 
Czechoslovakia 

United Kingdom 

German Democratic Republic 
Others 


Total 


18,728 1,945 597 3.3 31.4 
3,925 271 706 0.4 5.6 
1,031 132 87 1.5 11.9 

816 90 217 0.4 3.8 
632 184 7 26.3 90.3 
1,506 147 167 0.9 9.0 


26,637 2,769 1,781 1.6 15.0 








Source: Japan Exports & Imports, the Ministry of Finance, Tokyo, December 1976 


machines used in in-house, printing and office applica- 
tions are highly competitive in terms of performance and 
price. 

Germans are the largest suppliers of sheet-fed let- 
terpresses while Italian firms dominate rotary let- 
terpress imports, followed by United States firms (see 
table 30). The United States and Switzerland are the 
principal sources of letter platen type press. Japanese 
gravure presses are not as technologically developed as 
foreign models, and high cost, sophisticated gravure 
presses are imported in limited amounts. 

Imported graphic arts equipment has a good reputa- 
tion in the Japanese market. Imported presses are 30 to 
50 percent higher in price than domestic presses because 
of their durability and technical sophistication. West 
German products are seen as highly durable and accurate, 
while U.S. products have a good reputation for prod- 
uctivity, low purchase prices, and high efficiency. 
However, they are not regarded as having the high degree 
of accuracy of German products. 

The largest source of bookbinding equipment during 
1975-77 was West Germany with approximately 50 per- 
cent of total imports, followed by Switzerland, which ac- 
counted for about 28 percent in 1977. United States 
firms have a market share of about 10 percent. West Ger- 
man book binding equipment has an excellent reputation 
for durability, accuracy, and safety. Although Japanese 
book binding firms are small in scale, they prefer expen- 
sive West German bookbinding equipment to domestic 
units. The bookbinding business depends upon the long 
life of machinery, as time lost because of equipment 
failure means loss of profits. West German bookbinding 
equipment is regarded as having the lowest rate of break - 
downs. As a result, West German products dominate the 
Japanese market, regardless of high price. 


Exports of U.S. Printed Products 


Japan is the fourth largest purchaser of U.S. printed 
matter, with 1977 imports of $27 million placing it 


Table 30.—Japan: Imports of Letterpresses, 1976 
(Thousands of U.S. dollars) 





Letterpress 
Imports 





Sheet-Fed Type 


Automatic single-color relief printing machines, of 
sheet-fed type of rotary type 
West Germany 
Switzerland 
Others 
Total : 
Automatic single-color relief printing machines, of 
sheet-fed type of platen type 
West Germany 
Czechoslovakia 
Others 
Total 
Automatic single-color relief printing machines, of 
sheet-fed type of rotary types, n.e.s 
West Germany 
Switzerland 
Total 


Rotary Type 
Relief printing machines of rotary type, n.e.s 
Italy 
United States 
Switzerland 
Others 
Total 


Platen Type 
Relief printing machines of platen type, n.e.s 
United States 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
Others 
Total 


Others 
Relief printing machines, n.e.s 
Switzerland 
United States 
Netherlands 34 
Others 6 
Total 401 





Source: Japan Exports & Imports, the Ministry of Finance, Tokyo, 
December, 1976 





behind Canada ($346 million), the United Kingdom ($52 
million), and Australia ($42 million). Table 31 provides 
a detailed listing of U.S. exports to Japan over the period 
1970-77 

The United States has found Japan to be a considera- 
ble market for many types of printed products, but the 
foremost category is books. Exports of U.S. books have 
traditionally for well over half of total 
Japanese purchases of U.S. printed products, and 1977 
proved no exception. United States book exports of 
$15.5 million to Japan accounted for 58 percent of total 
printed matter exports in 1977. Japan’s primary interest 
in U.S. books centers on works of fiction and nonfiction 
(adult trade books) but substantial Japanese markets 
also exist for textbooks, technical, scientific and profes- 
sional books, and encyclopedias. In the 5-year period 
1966-71, U.S. publishers of encyclopedias enjoyed boom- 
ing sales to Japan, reaching a peak of $23 million in 
1970. Sales of U.S. encyclopedias to Japan have since 
tapered off to approximately $2 million per year. 

United States exports of printed products, except 
books, have increased substantially since 1971. Japanese 
purchases of nonbook U.S. printed products surged to 
511.1 million in 1977 from $3.6 million in 1971. Exports 
of U.S. periodicals and newspapers totaled about $2 
million in 1977, while Japan’s combined purchases of 
U.S. maps, charts, atlases, and globes came to $1.6 
million in that year. As shown in table 31, the category 
“printed matter, all other” records 1977 sales to Japan of 
$5.6 million. Analysts view U.S. exports of commercial 


accounted 
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posters, tourist literature, brochures. pamphlets, and 
record jackets accounting for the majority of items in 
this export category. 


MARKET OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PRODUCTS, TECHNOLOGY, AND 
SERVICES 


The Japanese printing trades are technology 
oriented, and equipment selection has depended on the 
level of technology. However, since the 1973 recession, 
the criteria on which purchasing decisions are based have 
changed and now more attention is focused on cost per- 
formance. Consequently, demand should increase for U.S. 
equipment because of its high efficiency ratings. 

Domestically produced large scale rotary let- 
terpresses have dominated the printing press market; but 
because of the high level of investment in the 1975-77 
period, future demand will be limited. Automatic sheet- 
fed rotary offset presses, particularly compact rotary 
multicolor models, however, still offer good sales 
prospects. Because of the recession and increased com- 
petition, printing order volume has decreased and prin- 
ters are seeking more efficient and less costly equipment. 
In addition, the light printing business has been growing 
and the demand for these presses has increased. 

The trade foresees some increase in demand for all 
categories of prepress equipment, with the greatest de- 
mand for advanced types of photographic equipment 


Table 31.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to Japan, 1970-77 





Product 1977 1976 1975 


1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 





Printed matter, total 
Books, total 


Textbooks 
Technical, scientific and 
professional books 
Religious books 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopedias 
Children's picture and 
printing books 
Books, all other 


Periodicals 

Maps, charts, atlases 
and globes 

Decals 

Labels and wrappers 

Advertising printed 
matter 

Catalogs and directories 

Printed matter, all other 


$26,563,673 
15,478,592 


1,425,830 


3,822,021 
172,752 
235,660 

2,149,448 


40,985 
7,631,896 


1,757,137 


1,646,456 
410,115 
258,884 


928,024 
451,592 
5,632,873 





$25,108,036 
14,963,585 


1,395,453 


4,202,019 
211,405 
194,380 

1,925,914 


358,816 
6,675,598 


1,904,675 


1,459,795 
209,344 
287,351 


1,078,727 
216,150 
4,988,409 





$22,339,907 
14,295,643 


2,287,546 


4,333,797 
250,309 
452,570 

2,131,896 


501,854 
4,337,671 


1,483,746 


430,300 
316,461 
159,171 


832,627 
361,021 
4,460,938 





$23,214,978 
15,293,480 


1,112,778 


4,783,782 

195,529 
1,070,147 
4,010,007 


353,074 
3,768,163 


1,771,709 


987,284 
144,449 
401,026 


871,267 
214,623 
3,531,140 





$16,560,364 
9,627,937 


903,614 


4,014,904 
120,660 
196,528 

1,990,932 


381,173 
2,020,126 


1,920-588 


612,800 
64,968 
366,779 


555,131 
534,674 
2,877,487 





$14,467,295 
10,021,512 
786,938 


2,118,760 
62,585 
375,430 
5,273,438 


207,891 
1,196,470 


997,861 


490,787 
88,633 
280,199 


530,953 
180,433 
1,886,887 





$15,905,825 
12,314,700 


719,911 


1,920,739 
49,928 
87,714 

8,072,347 


149,996 
1,314,065 


1,029,940 


176,993 
106,633 
176,661 


391,377 
143,915 
1,565,606 


$33,053,634 
28,324,936 


535,326 


2,198,236 
78,072 
552,133 
23,079,040 


120,998 
1,761,131 


1,201,783 


482,527 
67,969 
97,823 


944,238 
120,322 
1,814,036 








Note: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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such as color separation systems. However, with the pre- 
sent level of technology, automated typesetting equip- 
ment has limited potential in the Japanese market 
because of the use of Chinese characters rather than the 
Latin alphabet. Printers are interested in computerized 
photo-composition systems, and particularly in the 
possible application of Optical Character Reader (OCR) 
equipment. 

The market for accessories such as press damping 
systems is promising in Japan. U.S. equipment of this 
category is well accepted in the marketplace. This is 
especially evident in their use in press damping systems, 
driers, totaling machines, and press drive control 
systems. There also are good opportunities for U.S. bind- 
ing and collating machinery with in-plant sheet-fed and 
offset presses. 

As a result of mergers involving numerous small 
book binding firms under the modernization program, a 
limited increase in the import of integrated book binding 
equipment is possible. However, the purchase of in- 
dividual units of equipment such as collating, stitching, 
and other machines will still be preferred rather than 
complete systems. The state-of-the-art of Japanese 
book binding machines is comparatively low and can not 
compete with imported products. Furthermore, with the 


increased popularization of printing on packaging 
materials, wallpaper, wooden panels for walls and fur- 
niture, and textiles, flexographic machinery has good po- 
tential. As the major printing firms have expanded into 
various fields such as packaging, wallpaper, wooden 
paneling, textiles, cans, shadow masks, and precision 
parts for electronic computer-related units, highly 
sophisticated equipment offers good market 
possibilities. Since the printing industry is concentrated 
in highly populated metropolitan areas, the trades are 
becoming responsive to public concern about the en- 
vironment and have begun to install pollution control 
equipment. As the problem of noise pollution has yet to 
be solved, equipment for reduction of noise levels, 
especially in the bindery trade, and for control of water 
pollution represents an area of future marketability. The 
major buyers for pollution-control equipment are the 
larger firms. Since anti-pollution legislation is not man- 
datory in the printing industry, the primary concern of 
smaller establishments in a recessionary period is cost 
performance and efficiency; such companies are not in a 
position to purchase equipment which would add to pro- 
duction costs. However, they do constitute a market for 
machinery that promotes automation and labor savings. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


DIRECTORY 


Office of Basic Industries 
James M. Owens, director 


Forest Products, Packaging and Printing Division 


William E. Penoyer, director 


[he Forest Products, Packaging, and Printing Division of the Department of Commerce is one of the three divisions 
of the Office of Basic Industries 


[he directory presented below shows the different programs within the Forest Products, Packaging, and Printing 
Division along with the personnel and their area of responsibility. 


Any inquiries can be directed by mail to the subject program, Room 2120, Forest Products, Packaging, and Printing 
Division, Bureau of Domestic Business Development, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230; or by 
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telephone to: (202) 377 4+extension number 

Room Ext. Room 
William E. Penoyar, director..... ; 2120 Henry, David K .—Logs, wood pallets 
and skids, shingles, wood residue, 


Monaghan, Ellen, secretary - ; 2120 te 
; cork, ties, poles, pilings 


Forest Products Program Dean, Iris A.—Dowels, handles, flat 

veneer products, matches, 

McElroy, James E., program manager toothpicks, Christmas trees, 
2606 2 / wooden containers 


Walker, Sandra, secretary i208 eee 


Packaging and Printing Program 


Koenig, Paul H.—Plywood veneer, : ; 
: Cook, Charles R., program 


manager—Newspaper publishing 
and commercial printing 


hardboard, particleboard, den 
sified wood, wood laminates, 
pretab components ivy 4906 


Secretary—V acant 
Butts, Donald W.—Paper and paper- 2 


board es | Lofquist, William $.—Book publish- 
ing and printing; miscellaneous 
publishing. Editor: “Printing and 
Publishing” 


Post, Howard A.—Pulp, pulpwood, 
wastepaper, newsprint, environ- 
mental programs nen eae sae 

Bartosiewicz, John—Glass and metal 
containers and closures. Editor: 
“Containers and Packaging” 


Mitchell, Adair—Hardwood and soft 
wood lumber, flooring, hardwood 
dimension, millwork, charcoal, 
misc. wood products mae Blassey, Richard M.—Plastic, and 

foil containers and packaging 


Smith, Leonard $.—Paper and paper- 
materials 


board containers and packaging, 
other paper and board converted Bratland, Rose Marie Zummo— 
products. Editor: “Forest Products Periodical publishing, business 
Review” Spee 3530 forms, greeting cards.... 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-March 1878 





Percent change 
Description and Schedule B Number January from January 
March 1978 March 1977 





Grand total $184,395,576 
rinting plates and cylinders (6683510 5,869 


inted matter. total 178,526 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note books, order books 
diaries (2565920) 

Manifold business forms (2565940) 

Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph and stamp (2566000 
Loose leaf binders (2566320 

Paper or paperboard labels, printed (2566620) 

Catalogs (2703089) 

Directories (2703095) 

Posters, commercial, except tourist (2707 

Tourist literature and posters (2 

Advertising printed matter 

Newspapers, unbound, single-issue | 

Newspapers, bound, multipie-issue 

Periodicals, bound, multiple-issue (2707840) 

Periodicals, business and professional (2708220 

Periodicals, other than business and professional (2708240 

Music, books (2731 

Music sheets (273104 

Maps. charts, atlases, globes (2733200 

Deca ymanias and pressure sensitives (2736000) 
Picture postcards (2738500) 

sreeting cards 

Calendars, par 

Printed matter 


aying Cards 


OKS, tota 
Bibles, Testaments, and other re O ) 20) 4,890,992 
Dictionaries and thesauruses (: )304( 700,028 
Encyclopedias (2703060) 8,345,123 
Textbooks (2703070) 449.008 
Technical scientif ind professional books (27 080) 661.183 
Books.ns.pf (270400 624,407 


Children s picture and painting books | 75200 197,360 











Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by r 
na—Not available 
s.pf—Not specially prov 


S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, 
January-March 1978 





Principal markets 


January 
March 1978 


Percent change 
from January 
March 1978 


Principal markets 


January - 
March 1978 


Percent change 
from January - 
March 1978 





Australia 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
France 

Hong Kong 

india 

Indonesia 

iran 

ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 





$12,899,402 
1,095,598 
2,759,626 
88,001,708 
846,561 
624 662 
769.717 
3,558,685 
1,156,202 
1,299,301 
539,910 
822.479 
723,289 
1.825.969 
659.140 
8,480,116 





+18.2 
+8.5 
+688 
+9.0 
+470 
6.3 
+140 
+20.1 
+ 38.1 
+01 
+185 
+ 37.1 
0.9 
+32.4 
+1307 
+36.4 








Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 

Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Republic of South Africa 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
West Germany 





¢$4,607.011 
4.611.655 
1,349,572 
464 846 
809,631 
364,093 
1,915,829 
1,461,521 
2,560,472 
1,700,143 
579,538 
1,506,032 
1,420,320 
15,491,166 
3,890,766 
3,577,937 





+43.2 
+156 
+375 
13.2 
+46 
+70.7 
+785 
17.3 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





SUMMER 1978 


Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-March 1978 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January 
March 1978 


Percent change 
from January 
March 1977 





Grand total 
Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 

Other biankbooks (2565800) 

Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 
Newspapers (2705500) 

Periodicals (2706300) 

Tourist literature about places outside the US. (2707000) 

Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 
Catalogs. price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 

Globes (2733000) 

Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 

Decaicomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 

Other decalcomanias (2737500, 2738000) 

Postcards (2738500-2739500) 

Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (274000) 

Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 

Pictorial matter, lithographed (2746040, 2746500) 

Pictorial matter, nonlithographied (2747040) 

Posters (2746020, 2747020, 2747520) 

Printed matter, n.s_pf., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747560-2748500, 2749040) 
Manifold business forms (2747540, 2749020) 

Playing cards (7342500) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 
Books, foreign language (2702540) 


Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a US. National or domiciliary (2702560) 


Other books (2702580) 
Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 





$106,841 ,353 


405.954 


106,435,399 


1,359,515 
116,846 
6,809,202 
8,628,433 
7,297,293 
2,336,946 
1,081,562 
2,877,097 
472,584 
79,892 
1,393,297 
747,477 
5,279,218 
240,354 
1,367,822 
20,645 
637,289 
527,685 
1,066,069 
1,970,547 
715,467 
509,099 
7,034,072 
72,093 
682.454 


53,112,441 


3,958,695 
5,042,357 
1,159,553 
42,573,456 
378,380 





+288 


+ 139.0 


+285 


+21 
+163 
+811 
+54 
+94 
+ 28.7 
8.3 
81.5 
2.2 
511 
48.2 
+50.8 
+15 
+83 
+51.4 
63.3 
+667 
+ 53.4 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 


nspf—Not especially provided for 
na—Not available 


Source US. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-March 1978 





Percent change 
from January 
March 1978 


January 
March 1978 


Principal suppliers 


Principal suppliers 


January 
March 1978 


Percent change 
from January 
March 1978 





Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 


$353,441 
1,432,964 $28.1 
18,570,035 $156 
736,307 $42.1 
254,002 +0.2 
481,735 13.8 
3,239,802 +597 
Hong Kong 2,658,686 5.8 
Israel 764,161 105 
Italy - 5,884,334 +288 


$87.5 














Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 





$12,902,011 
4,719,369 
3,033,066 
2,413,946 
210,643 
3,388,738 
743,426 
2.492.839 
31,713,563 
8,098,830 


$61.8 
$758 
$118 
$3.5 
300 
+06 
16.4 
+47 
+408 
$26.4 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied industries, Annual Average, 1976 and 1977-78 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators 


average 
1978P | 1977 1978 1977 1978 1977 1978 1977° 1976 
— _ —_ — ——— —_ —— EE 
eo 








NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT? 
National income 609.9 | 1,405.2 505.7 538.8 |> 585.7 1,364.1 
Compensation of employees 243.5 1,109.9 1447 166.9 203.3 1,036.3 
Wages and salaries 058.4 951.3 980.9 998.4 029.1 891.8 
Supplements to wages, salaries 185.1 158.6 163.8 168.5 174.3 1445 
Personal income 638.8 4768 517.2 5493 603.0 382.7 
Disposable personal income 402.1 252.4 2925 321.7 3€8.3 185.8 
Personal consumption expenditures 288.9 1724 .194.0 216.9 259.5 094.0 
Gross national product 993.4 8108 869.9 9149 961.8 706.5 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 63.00 56.43 59 46 61.37 61.41 52.27 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR? 
As measured by 

Wholesale prices 

Consumer prices 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB) 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB) 1967 = 100 
Corporate sales mil.$ 
Corporate net profits:° 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)? 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 





Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly eamings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOKS (SIC 273) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


















































SUMMER 1978 


Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Annual Average, 1976 and 1977-78 by Quarters—Con. 








First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter | Annual 
Economic indicators 





average 
1978P 1977 1978 1977 1978 | 1977 1978 1977"| 1976 
= T — 


COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
All employees 206.8 204.8 205.5 [ 206.5 210.2 203.4 
Production workers 156.2 155.9 156.0 156.3 159.2 155.0 
Average weekly earnings 239.35 220.42 224.70 234.94 240.80 212.85 
Average hourly earnings . ., 6.24 5.75 5.87 6.01 6.15 5.50 
Average weekly hours 38.4 38.3 38.3 39.1 39.1 38.7 








COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 1526 149.7 150.4 153.8 1455 
Production workers 111.6 109.8 109.9 112.8 107.0 
Average weekly earnings 260.66 247.24 235.62 261.49 231.60 
Average hourly earnings 6.76 6.36 6.52 6.62 6.00 
Average weekly hours 38.5 38.9 39.2 39.5 38.6 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED !NDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 53.2 516 526 53.0 
Production workers do 43.5 420 43.1 43.3 
Average weekly earnings $ 189.22 182.60 185.68 190.74 
Average hourly earnings $ 4.86 467 472 4.82 
Average weekly hours 38.9 39.1 39.4 39.6 


OTHER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
(SIC 274,6,7.9) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PAPER PRODUCTION. CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 

Newsprint 
Used by publisher’ thous. tons 
Publishers inventory! do 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 


PAPER 
Production:9 

Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 372,425 | 349,281 369,007 336,619 351,575 |*1,413,875 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 118,873 | 107,480 108,478 109,984 109,891 *525.034 
Coated, two sides do i 037,361 | 961,553 963,991 958,659 992,017 |*3,536,362 
Book, uncoated 
Publication and printing do 556,594 | 465.585 500,331 511,604 526,418 |*1,988,797 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 920,448 | 826,527 849,480 811,028 862,492 |*3,119,437 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 = 100 156.6 1499 152.8 156.2 156.3 | 149.0 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 = 100 178.5 167.1 i q 1723 y | 177.1 ! sear 1648 
Woodbond.... do 157.7 154.9 | |} 156.1 | 157.4 | 15784 1521 
Note: Employment and earnings data from Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data for most recent quarter are preliminary. FRB-Federal 
Reserve Board. ‘Revised Preliminary. n.a—Not available. *Cumulative. *Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates >without seasonal adjustment. ° Quarterly Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission. Beginning 1974 data reflect a revi- 
sion in statistical collection procedures; hence, are not strictly comparable with earlier periods SMedia Records, Inc. Data are three months totals. ®Publishers 
information Bureau, Inc. Data are three months totals ‘American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., approximately 75% of total newsprint used. Consumption data are 
three months total. Beginning 1974, data reflect reduction in basis weight of newsprint from 32 to 30 pounds for 500 sheets, 24"' x 36" Data for prior years not con- 


verted, hence, not strictly comparable. 9%Bureau of the Census. Data are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually equivalent to 
consumption 
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